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comb and dignity. Madonna and he were 


just about the same age and weight. Alf, 

| Tue last half I stopped at old Styles’s,| we knew, was game enough, and took lots of 
said Master Balfour, was the jolliest of| punishing; and Madonna looked pluck 
any. itself. In short, the general impression was 
Styles was often ill, The head usher was that it would prove one of the most gratify- 
called away suddenly to his mother, who| ing mills in the annals of the school. Bets 
was dying; and the second, Mopkins, was! were covertly made (the amount of brandy- 
a muff. We did as we liked with him; and | balls and rock-cakes staked on the event was 
whenever there was a row the senior fellows | something absurd) and, in a series of secret 
| thought nothing of shying their Czesars at! conferences during school-hours, it was 
his head ! ‘arranged that the fight should come off at 
“ What are Ceesars ?” | twelve o’clock. Two boys were subsequently 
Books. Czsar de Bello Gallico. Czesar’s| chosen as seconds for each, and a deputation 
crammers about pitching into the Gauls. of juniors waited upon the illustrious senior 
Oh! continued the narrator, apostro-| cock (under colour of a difficult passage in 
phising, somewhat superfluously, his organs the Georgics) humbly inviting his presence 
of vision, what whoppers he used to write) in the character of referee. The reply to this 





| tothe senate! and how those Conscript parties | was all that could be desired. 


sate and stroked their beards complacently, | 


| and sucked it all in! There was no Rus- 
sell in those days, to check Master Julius’s 
arithmetic, and tell ’em at home that, instead 
| of killing, at one go, a hundred and sixty 
| thousand Allobroges or Allemanni, he had 
| been all but smashed himself, and was only 
| saved by his crack tenth legion, who charged 
| like bricks and But that has nothing 
|| to do with Styles’s. 

One morning—quite at the beginning of 
the half—a new boy was brought into the 
school-room. A very gentlemanly boy he was; 
for he stepped inside the door, and made a 
low bow to the school generally, which was 
received with a loud laugh (Styles being ill 
in bed). His name was Bright—Harry Bright, 
eleven years old, with large dark-blue eyes 
and long bright hair parted in the middle of 
the forehead, and turned under at the back, 
like a woman’s, in a heavy glossy curl. 

Every chap in the school had a nickname 


Meanwhile, Madonna sat quietly at his 
| desk—next to Alf’s, blithely unconscious of 
| the arrangements so anxiously making for his 
_comfort and honour. Somehow, we forgot to 
‘tell him. It seemed so natural that they 
should fight ! 

Madonna seemed inclined to fraternise, 
‘and asked a whole lot of questions, What 
|time we dined? If there were puddings 
every day? Was it a decent playground ? 
| Was smoking allowed? &c. &e., to all of 
|which Alf Bathurst replied with a stern 
| politeness, as one who felt that, until the 
;event of the morning had come off, the rela- 
tive position they were ultimately to hold to- 
wards each other, was not sufficiently defined 
|for unrestrained social intercourse. Oddly 
/enough it never occurred, even to Alf, that 
| his neighbour ani to be informed of the 
impending passage of arms. 

latent mao little puzzled by Alf’s dig- 
| nified manner, and still more by some expres- 








of some sort, and we furnished our young sious which escaped him. Attached to every 
friend with his, before he sat down to his|two desks, was a small receptacle for the 
desk, We called him Madonna, from his| lexicons, &c. Perceiving that there was room 
beauty and the fashion of his hair. Al-| here for some of his helps to learning, Ma- 
together, he looked so smart, good-humoured, | donna proceeded to fill up the vacant space 


and engaging, that everybody was pleased, 
except Alf Bathurst, junior cock. 

“What's that?” asked Mrs, Maxwell. 

The boy who could whop all the junior 
division. 
Robert Lindsay—who licked everybody. 

Alf saw that he should have to fight for his 


when Alf arrested his hand, quietly observing: 
“ Better wait till after the mill.” 
Madonna looked at him with astonishment, 
which was increased when Alf added in an 


There was a senior cock, besides—j| easier tone : 
| “Do you mind my having a squint at your 
; wrists ?” 
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Totally unconscious of the cause of Alf’s' the reason he assigns for it, will hardly obtain 
sudden interest in his anatomy, and wonder- credence in an assembly of British boys, 
ing, farther, why he should prefer the oblique He has given his word of honour to his 
mode of observation referred to, Madonna, mamma to be careful of his general beauty | 
nevertheless, frankly extended his hands, (of which, it would appear, that lady is 
which Alf examined with much interest, justly proud); but especially of his fine 
feeling and pinching the well-defined muscles, eyes; and he is pledged never to expose 
and the firm yet flexible joints. those cherished organs to the chances of a | 

“Tough work, I expect!” muttered Alf, fistic encounter.” 
thoughtfully, and let it fall. | Howls of derision followed this speech, 

Madonna opened his magnificent blue eyes mingled with shouts of genuine laughter— 
to their full extent, and could by no means one chap throwing himself on the ground, 
make it out; but the next moment classes tearing up the grass, and flinging it about 
were called, and no more opportunity was him, in ecstasies of mirth. 
afforded for general conversation till the’ “I have,” resumed the senior cock, 
school rose. “pointed out to him the inevitable conse- 

At the first stroke of the clock the entire quences. He is immovable. I leave the 
body, seniors and juniors, started up, and, matter in your hands, and only regret that I 
with a wild shout, rushed to the playground, should have been allured to the extremity of | 
Madonna yielding readily to the common the playground on the pretence of a fight 
impulse, and rather curious to see what was which was not to take place.” 
to follow. 





Arrived at the scene of expected action, 
his doubts were quickly resolved. Alf him- 
self curtly informed him that, according to| 
the custom of the school, it was necessary to | 
decide, without an hour's delay, which was' 
the better man, and entitled to the position | 
of junior cock. 

Madonna coloured to the eyes. 

“T cannot fight,” he said. 

“You admit,” said Bathurst, “that I can 
lick you, and may kick you also, if I please ?” 

This was a mere formula; but Madonna 


took it differently. 

“You have no right to touch me,” said 
Madonna, “but I can’t fight—and I won't 
fight.” 

He turned away. 

The eager crowd were, for a moment, 


stunned with surprise. Wonder and incre- 
dulity were stamped on every face. The boy 
who was marking out the ring stopped as 
though petrified. The senior cock himself 
betrayed as much emotion as was consistent 
with his dignity. I must not dwell upon 
this scene. It was too true— Madonna 
declined to acknowledge Alf the better 
man, and yet refused to fight! There was 
but one inevitable conclusion —he was a 


“Coward! Milksop! Send for his mamma! 
Where’s Hannah with the pap-boat?” &c. 
&c., yelled the incensed and disappointed 
crowd, | 

Poor Madonna turned from red to white, | 
and looked as though he would have cried, | 
but for a strange fire in his eyes that seemed | 
to burn up the tears. 
sight. But how could we pity him? A | 
fellow with a wrist like the fetlock of a 
thorough-bred, who almost admitted he could | 
fight, and wouldn’t! What was a black eye, 
or a mouse on the cheek, compared with the | 
horrible scorn of boys ? | 

Alf Bathurst had a spice of the bully. | 
Thinking, moreover, to fall in with the | 
popular view, he walked up to Madonna, and | 
slapped him smartly on the face. Strange to 
say, the latter seemed scarcely to feel this | 
additional insult. Some applause followed ; 
but Robert Lindsay suddenly re-appeared in | 
our midst, and made another speech. 

“Gentlemen,” said Bob, “far be it from 
me to condemn your honest indignation—but | 
let us not stoop to be bullies and persecutors. 
To my mind, a coward is an object of com- 
passion, not of resentment. Nature dozed 
over his composition, and omitted the most 
common and familiar ingredient of our mixed 


It was a miserable | 








coward ! humanity. I have,” added the kind-hearted 
At first it was hoped he was jesting ;' cock, “no title to dictate lines of conduct 
chafling and remonstrance were tried—both|to the junior division; but I will say 
were inefiicacious—fight he would not. In’ this, whoever shows consideration to this 
this dilemma, Robert Lindsay stepped up to| unlucky stranger, is the friend of Robert 
the still blushing Madonna, and taking him| Lindsay.” 
by the arm led him a few paces apart. The| Boys are queer animals. No one would 
two conversed eagerly in an under-tone,| believe it possible, that, after the scene of the 
while we anxiously watched the conversation.| morning, Madonna would become, by bed- 
At last, Lindsay was observed to give an| time, one of the most popular fellows in the 
almest convulsive start. He carried his'school! By Jove, he was! When he re- 
hand to his forehead, gazed for a moment in’ covered his spirits a little, we began to find 
his companiou’s face, burst into a wild laugh,’ out (fighting aside) what a jolly chap he was 
and turned upon his heel. | —gay, generous—with altogether the sweet- 
_ “Gentlemen,” he said, “Mr. Bright per- est temper I ever knew; he didn’t know 
sists in declining the contest.” (Bob odoay what malice was and would have been on 


was always choice in his expressions.) “But good terms, even with Bathurst. The latter. 
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however, like a sneaking bully as he was, 
never from that day forth let slip an oppor- 
tunity of annoying and insulting poor Ma- 
donna. He made him a sort of fag, often 
struck him, and more than once spat in his 
face. On these occasions, Madonna’s eyes | 
would light up with the same strange fire | 
we noticed before; but he never struck} 
again, and seemed to accept the necessity 
of submitting to every indignity, as the 
inevitable and only alternative of his not) 
fighting. 

I’m now going back to the day of Madon- | 
na’s arrival. 

His bed was ina large room, in which I, 
and a whole lot of other chaps—fourtcen, I 
think—already slept. And after old Mop- 
kins, the spoony usher, had taken away the 
candle, we began to talk as usual. Madonna 
was rather silent. 

“IT say—you—new boy—what’s your 
name ?” 

“Madonna!” said his next neighbour. 

“A penny for your thoughts. I bet I 
know what they are.” 

“Tell me,” said Madonna, who was sitting 
up in bed, swinging his nightcap, “are any 
of you fellows in love?” 

A perfect volley of affirmatives replied. 
Love, you must know, was a sort of epidemic 
at Styles’s—that is to say, it came in, at 
intervals, with other games. There wasn’t 


much usually in the summer half; but when 


cricket, and hockey, and trapball were 
stopped, love came regularly in, It happened 
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‘short to catch it; the packet descended lower 


than was intended, and flop it went right 
through the window of Miss Billiter’s 
study! Kites were stopped for the rest of 
the half, 

To go back to our bedroom chat. A sigh 
from Madonna was the next sound audible. 

“Tell us all about it, old chap?” said a 
voice from an adjacent couch, in a mock 
sympathetic tone. 

“If you won’t make fun of it,” replied 
Madonna. “It’s no laughing matter, I can 
tell you. I’ve seen a good deal of the sort 
of thing. I’ve had much sorrow.” 

“Have you, though? I shouldn’t have 
thought it, to look at you,” squeaked Poppy 
Purcell, across seven other chaps. “ What’s 
she like?” 

“T’ve been in love,” said Madonna, “ ever 
since—I don’t remember when I wasn’t—nine 
times, I think, with all sorts of women—but 
bosh! It’s all hollow, sir, hollow. They go 
to school, and forget a fellow, or yi 

“A fellow, —them,”— put in Matilda 
“T fear, 
Madonna, those precious eyes of yours have 
much to answer for.” 

“T’m as constant a chap now as ever lived,” 
rejoined Madonna, warmly, “whatever I 
have been, in my younger days. The world 
soon smudges off one’s romance! Besides, 
I’m tired of change. I'll tell you a secret, 
I’m in love, and mean to be, for ever and 
a day, with the sweetest little creature 
breathing.” 





to be highly fashionable at the time of, “Oh, of course!” “What's her name?” 
Madonna’s appearance, having recently re-| “How old?” “Dark or fair?” “ Ring- 
ceived an immense impulse from the arrival lets?” demanded several beds, the room 
at Miss Billiter’s, Pallas-House Academy, of, becoming much interested, 
three new pupils, all pretty. | “Eleanor Wilton,” said Madonna, in a low 
Pallas-House was so capitally close to us| voice. “She’s an orphan, a kind of fifth 
that, by great skill and strength, a cricket-| cousin of mine, sixteen times removed. She 
ball might be propelled over an immense} came over from India, last year, after the 
wall, into their playground. It was a rum) death of her mother, to be educated, and she 
old house, with two little turrets at one end| lives with a Mr. and Mrs. Perfect (perfect 
(that nearest us), one of which was called the! brutes, I call them), the husband a snobbish 
penitentiary, and used as a place of confine-| agent of her deceased papa. She’s nearly 





ment for pupils in disgrace. We saw (at) 
different times, of course) lots of little golden- | 
haired captives bobbing about in this cage, | 
sometimes playing with a smuggled doll, 
sometimes trying to relieve the monotony of| 
prison-life by killing flies, or other innocent | 
pastime. We tried to establish a system of | 
communication by signal, but it failed. One, 
ingenious boy thought he had hit upon a! 
method of conveying relief and sympathy | 
in its sweetest form —sugar-candy. A| 
small parcel was carefully made up, and 
attached to the tail of a kite, the wind being 
fair for the penitentiary, and the prisoner on 
the alert ; the kite was dropped gradually 
down the wind till it reached the necessary 
point, then suddenly loosed, in the expecta- 
tion that the tail would drop past the prison- 
window. It did so, with the greatest accu- 
racy, but the small prisoner’s arm was too 


ten. She fell desperately in love with your 
humble servant. I'd nothing in hand at the 
moment, having just had a split with Anne 
Chilcote, about dancing twice with a fellow 
in tunics, And we’re engaged.” 

“ Engaged !” 

“ Regularly booked, sir. Why not? I’ve 
had my swing. I’vedone. I can never love 
again, after Eleanor, And she is a darling, I 
promise you!” 

We further gathered from the heart-worn 
Madonna, that his present lady-love was, in 
appearance, precisely his opposite, having 
large night-black eyes and raven hair, colour- 
Jess cheeks, dark shades under the eyes, sad, 
dreamy expression, &c. &e. Ip short, the 
lover drew a very interesting and poetie pic- 
ture of his lady, and concluded by assuring 
us that her attachment to himself, however 
unmerited, approached to adoration. 


es 


| 
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As for the engagement, he certainly showed| Madonna answered (in substance) that no 
us, next day, a paper written by his beloved, | amount of lollipops could minister effectually 
which the constant youth wore (in a small|to a mind diseased ; that it was, in fact, all 
velvet case, like a needle- book) next his! over with him ; that he never loved before, 
heart. ;and, finally, that he could be content to 

It was to the following effect, written upon | perish in the course of that afternoon, if his 
pencil lines, only half rubbed out, and was | doing so might afford even a momentary 
evidently one of her very earliest efforts at| gratification to the object of his unquench- 
penmanship :— |able passion, . 

This is to give notis that I have promessed to be | On being reminded of his engagement to 
your true-love and when I groe up I will mary you | Eleanor W ilton, Madonna replied, with some 
if you like and to be your Dutiful wife till death and| warmth, that he was tired of her childish 
if not I would rather go to my mother— homage, and should take an early opportu- 

You believe me, nity of pointing out to that young lady some 
Dear sir, more eligible investment for her affections ; 
Yours truly, and finding, on arriving at home, a plum 
Eteanor Witton. | cake of unusual dimensions, he divided it 

We thought the conclusion rather stiff, among us, with a sort of disdainful pity, not 
considering the frankness of the foregoing reserving a crumb for himself. 
portion ; but Madonna explained that it was| Perhaps, if he had known it would be the 
to be regarded rather in the light of a formal last love-offering, save one, he was ever to 
instrument than as a warm expression of receive from that source, he might have been 


feeling. 


Certainly, if seed-cakes, mince and other | 


| less generous. 
I won’t bother you with all the extrava- 


pies, and macaroons speak the language of gancies committed by poor Madonna while 


love, Madonna’s account of his lady’s devo- 
tion was fully corroborated. Every week 
parcels were arriving, containing such articles 
as the aforesaid, and covered with the strict- 
est and most earnest invocations to the rail- 
way authorities concerning their safe and 
punctual delivery. How the little lady pro- 
vided these testimonials was a mystery to 
Madonna—assuredly, it was not through her 
guardians ; and the most plausible theory 
was, that she had won over the housekeeper 
—as wellshe might, the little darling !—to 
forward these proofs of attachment to her 
chosen lord. 

But a change was destined to come over 
Madonna, 

One fatal half-holiday, it so happened that, 
in returning home from playing cricket on 
the neighbouring downs, we met the esta- 
blishment of Pallas-House in full procession. 
The usual file-fire of glances was exchanged, 
as the two trains swept past each other on 


opposite sides of the road, but only one}! 


casualty occurred ; and who should that be 
but the love-wasted, used-up Madonna ? 
Tripping at the governess’s side was a new 
pupil, the most exquisite little fairy you can 
conceive. Don’t think I am romancing, when 


I declare to you that, in all my life—and I've | 


seen something (said Master Balfour), knock- 
ing about the world—two more beautiful 
human creatures than Madonna Bright and 
Augusta Grosvenor (for that, we soon learned, 


was the new girl’s name) I never beheld. | 


She had a perfect cataract of rich, brown, 
silky hair, eyes that glittered like stars, and 


she walked with the air of a little prineess. {one in terrified surprise. 
“Poppy,” faltered Madonna, who was! Augusta Grosvenor passed. 


walking with Purcell, catching his compa- 
nion’s arm, “ I’ve seen my fate.” 


“Hold up, my pippin!” replied the more | 


suffering from this severe attack. Positively, 
the boy scarcely ate or slept. He seemed to 
live upon the thought of this little fairy, and 
nothing else. As it happened, he saw her 
several times in a week—a series of lectures 
upon scientific subjects were being delivered 
at the public rooms ; and these were attended 
by detachments from both the schools, in 
which the lovers were included. 
I say lovers, because, either attracted by 
his uncommon beauty or his speaking gaze, 
or influenced by some odd instinct or other, 
the little lady seemed fully to comprehend 
, the state of our friend’s mind, and to accept 
his worship with considerable satisfaction. 
| She had a thousand funny little coquettish 
airs and graces, all directed at Madonna, yet 
all tempered with a most becoming haughti- 
ness, which plunged him deeper than ever in 
love. I should think Madonna must have 
derived a good deal of information from those 
‘ lectures. 

I never saw his attention awakened but to 
one experiment, and that was when the 
whole room took hands, and the same electric 
‘shock that paralysed Madonna’s elbow, eli- 
cited a scream from Augusta Grosvenor. 

A strange thing was now about to occur. 

I think it was about three weeks after our 
first meeting with Augusta, that the school 
|; one day went out to walk. At the first turn 
in the road we came pounce upon the esta- 
blishment of Pallas-House. The schools 
met. As they did so, I felt my arm squeezed 
| hard by Madonna, with whom I walked, 

and heard him draw in his breath as 
At that instant, 
By her side 
there walked a little girl, with jet-black hair, 
small pale face, and the largest eyes I ever 
saw. Those eyes she fixed upon Madonna 











philosophic Poppy, “Have a brandy-ball ?”| with an expression that haunted me—I don’t 


i a nt ene 








Charles Dickens.1 


know why—for days and days. It’s foolish 
to say days; for, to this very moment, I 
can recall it, and I see it now. I knew, 
without ever having seen her, that this 
was Madonna’s little true-love, Eleanor 
Wilton. 

We walked on in silence, Madonna amazed 
and bewildered as though he had seen 
a little spirit. In truth, she had passed us 
almost like one. I don’t remember that we 
ever talked upon the subject. I did not 
know how Madonna might receive it, and, 
as I saw he was really very unhappy, I 
thought it best to say nothing. He moped | 
about the school and playground, a totally 
changed being, and so provoked Alf Bathurst 
by his apathy, or, as Alf called it, sulkiness, 
that the latter tyrannised over and worried 
him in every possible manner. It was pitiable | 
and disgusting to see. O,if I had but been 
two years older! I would—No iatter. 

One day, Alf struck Madonna a severe 
blow in the face. The flush that followed it | 
did not subside, as was natural. Headache 
and sickness followed ; and the doctor, being 
sent for, directed that Madonna should be 
kept apart from the boys, and, if possible, 
despatched home. This, with proper precau- 
tions, was done, and we shortly after learned 
that our schoolfellow was lying at home, 
attacked with small-pox. 

During his absence we saw but little of 
our fair neighbours, and only heard inci-| 
dentaily, that the little new girl, Eleanor 
Wilton, was in rather delicate health, and 
rarely went out with the rest of the school. 
The poor little soul, however, seemed to be 
no especial favourite of the savage old gover- 
ness, for we twice saw her in the pene- 
tentiary ! 

At the end of two months, Madonna re-| 
turned to school, perfect in health; but O| 
my gracious, what a change! His beauty— | 
every bit of it, except his eyes—was gone ; 
his forehead seamed, his cheeks hollow, his 
hair cut short. Poor old chap ! 

We all pitied him, and gave him a jolly 
welcome, pretending not to see any alteration. 
All but that bully, Alf Bathurst. The ill-| 
natured brute laughed, and made fun of him, 
asking what mamma said now to our pretty | 
face? Who was to be his next love ? &c. 

“Look sharp, you beggar,” he added, “ and 
bring me that ball” (flinging it to the other | 
end of the playground). “I'll see if you 
ao forgotten the use of your stumps, any- 

ow.” 

“Stop,” said Madonna, very pale. “I can’t 
run much yet; but, if you like, I'll show you 
instead, a capital new game.” 

“Cut away, milksop! Is it one of nurse’s 
teaching? What a lot of asses’ milk it will 
take to make a man of you!” said Alf. 

“Come here,” said Madonna, addressing 
the fellows generally. He walked into the 
middle of the ground, Alf following. A 
eircle of boys collected round them. Ma-, 
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donna turned up the cuff of his jacket, like 
a conjuror. 

“You see this?” he asked, showing Alf 
his open palm. 

“T do, you donkey !” 

“ Feel it too !” replied Madonna, and dealt 
him a smack on the face you might have 
heard at the end of the playground. 

Bathurst staggered from the blow, and the 
surprise ; but, recovering himself, flew at 
Madonna like a tiger. Several of us, how- 
ever, threw ourselves between them. A fight 
wasn’t to be wasted in that slovenly and 
irregular manner; and it was clear that 
Madonna’s blood was up at last. 

“You coward!” screamed Alf, over the 
heads of the crowd, “ will you fight ?” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” replied Ma- 
donna, politely—-cool as a cucumber. “My 
mother, sir, is very much of your opinion 
as to the value of my beauty ; and, having 
now withdrawn her prohibition, my fine eyes 
are at the service of your fists, provided you 
can reach them. Yes, you coward, tyrant, 
sneak, and bully!” cried the boy, growing 
warmer, as he proceeded, with the recollec- 
tion of what he had endured, “I have a long 
account to settle with you; and I’ll make 
your punishment remembered in the school 
as long as Styles’s stands ! ” 

Tremendous cheering greeted this warlike 
speech. 

The fight was arranged to come off, after 
the school rose at five. Preliminaries were 
duly settled, seconds chosen (Ophelia and a 
boy called the Tipton Slasher, from some 
supposed resemblance to that distinguished 
gentleman, for Alf; and Poppy Purcell and 
Matilda Lyon for Madonna); the senior cock, 


|in the handsomest manner, volunteering his 


services as referee, and this time the mill 
came fairly off. 

I suppose, said Master Balfour, with 
great feeling, that a happier five and forty 
minutes never fell to the lot of boys, than 
those we now enjoyed. There we sat in a 
wide circle, hugging our knees, sucking 
brandy-balls, cheering, criticising, at the very 
climax of human happiness. 

The end, satisfactory as it was, came but 
too quickly, Never was boy more beau- 


'tifully and scientifically whopped, than Alf 


Bathurst. He wore a pulpier look, ever after 
that polishing he-got at the hands of the 
despised Madonna. 

It is believed in the school to this hour 


| that Styles himself witnessed the fight. All 


I know is, that the curtain of his window 
was ostentatiously drawn, in a manner to 
show that he wasn’t there, of course; and 
also, that a mysterious order reached the 
kitchen, directing, without any assignable 
reason, that tea, which was always served at 
six, should be delayed twenty minutes. 

If our suspicions were correct, Styles cal- 
culated the time it would take to lick Alf 
Bathurst, to a nicety; for, at ten minutes 
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past six, the “‘lipton” anuounced that Alf 


ave in. Amidst tumultuous applause Ma- 
onna was declared victor, and advanced to 
the proud position of Junior Cock ! 
Bob Lindsay pressed his hand, with tears 
in his eyes, and led him towards the house. 
It was a beautiful sight to see the two 


cocks walk away, arm in arm ; the senior, the| 


boy of fifty battles, kindly and patiently com- 
menting upon the noticeable points of the con- 
test ; and, farther, explaining to his young 
brother, the means he had found most effica- 
cious in removing the traces of such encounters. 
Scarcely less beautiful was it to notice the 
manner in which the senior cock affected to 
ignore the fact, that any portion of the cheers 

at pursued them up the playground, was 
due to his own manly condescension. 


But, although victorious in the field, our} 


r Madonna had other and more painful 

ttles to fight. He had come back appar- 
ently as much in love as ever with his little 
coquettish princess, and, I have no doubt, 
counted the minutes till his first chance of 
seeing her. This soon occurred. 

Madonna had leave one day down the 
town. He came back the image of anguish 
and despair. He had met the Pallas-House 
school—and Augusta, looking radiantly beau- 
tiful, had turned quickly from him, with a 
look of such unmistakeable horror, surprise, 
and disgust that he could no longer doubt 
the effect upon her heart of his altered visage. 
Eleanor Wilton was not with them. 

One only chance of reviving her interest 
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\flashed upon his memory that Sergeant 
Grace was an attendant likewise at Pallas- 
House, to teach what the sergeant himself 
described as “ polite walking.” 

“ Look’e, now,” said Grace, “I believe I’m 
a blessed old spoon, for running this yere 
risk—but, darn it all! I couldn’t help it— 
she’s such a dear little thing——and I don’t 
think she——she will—March !” concluded 
the sergeant in a voice of thunder, thrusting 
into Madonna’s hand a small packet, 

That drill seemed interminable to the 
anxious lover. At last, “dismiss!” was given, 
and he darted into the school, and tore open 
the missive. 

It was a little box of choice bonbons, and 
under the lid was written :— 

Dear, dear boy, 

I’m glad you are well—I'm not. 
E. W. 

“Good little heart!” thought Madonna, 
| with a pang at his own, over and above the 
| disappointment, and quite different from it. 
|“ She does not turn from me, at least.” 

An interval of a fortnight or so now 
| passed, 

| And I wish, said Master Balfour, that 
you didn’t want to hear anymore! Lalways 
|feel choky somehow, when I talk or think 
of the marvellous thing that followed. Per- 
‘haps you won’t believe it; but it’s as true as 
| that I’m now sitting here. 

| About three o’clock in the morning, on the 
|second of June, a loud cry that sounded like 
|“ Help!” roused us all from our sleep. We 








in him suggested itself to poor Madonna— started up in bed. The shutters were not 
it wasn’t of much use—and one or two fel-' closed, and the room was already grey with 
lows of experience whom he consulted, the coming dawn. The cry had proceeded 


begged him not to risk it. 

e had brought back with him to school 
a geen from his godmother, a beautiful 
ruby heart set round with small rich bril- 
liants. This Madonna resolved to offer at| 
bis mistress’s shrine. In spite of all advice he 
did so. It went by post, unaccompanied by 
oF peentatian, excepting only bia initials 


We heard no more of that. As for Augusta, 
although he met her a score of times, she 
never again turned even a passing look upon 
her unhappy lover. It seemed as though 
she had come to a secret resolution not to 
do 80. 

But one remembrance did arrive for poor 
Madonna. It came in a queer way. We 





were marching one day in single file round | 
the playground, under the superintendence | 
of Sergeant Grace, of the Seventh Hussars ;| 
a rough chap he was, and stood no nonsense. | 
As Madonna mournfully strutted by : 
“Number nineteen—fall out!” growled 


the sergeant. 


Madonna accordingly tumbled out, and 


stood at attention ; a worrying position for a| 


heart-broken lover ! 
The sergeant fumbled in his pocket. 


Madonna's heart stood suddenly still, for it! 


from Madonna, who was sitting up, like the 
rest, but motionless, his hands clasped upon 
his forehead. We asked him if he was ill, 
and why he had cried out. He made no 
answer, but took away his hands from his 
face, and looked so pale and strange, that 
Pureell was moving away to call the usher. 

Madonna caught his dress, 

“ No, no, Poppy—I’m not ill All right,” 
he said, forcing a smile; “I was dreaming— 
only dreaming—go to bed, old boby——. You 
don’t think they heard me, do you ?” 

In a minute or so, he seemed, as he said, 
all right, and we tumbled into our nests 
again to finish the night. 

The next day Madonna’s bed was vacant. 
His jacket and trousers were missing, his 
shoes and stockings remained. The window 
sash was open. He had made his exit that 
way, and, no doubt, by means of a familiar 
leaden water-pipe, which had often assisted 
us to terra firma. 

The rest of the story I shall tell, partly 
from his own account, partly from what we 
learned elsewhere. 

He said that, on the night in question, he 
had felt very odd and uneasy for several 
hours after retiring to bed, and could not 
close his eyes for a moment. A curious sense 
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of lassitude and hunger possessed him ; he’ 


would have given five shillings for a hard 
biscuit. We remembered his asking if any 
chap happened to have any eatables under 
his pillow—but nobody had. At last, towards 
morning, he dozed off, and had a dream. 

He thought that his little true love, Eleanor 
Wilton, came and stood at his bedside. She 
was dressed in white, and carried a basket, 
filled with curious and _ beautiful white) 
flowers just budding. Although she did not 
speak, the idea seemed to be conveyed to 
him that she had brought them as her 
| last—her parting present, and that he must 


Madonna strove to obey the intimation, | 
but found he could not stir. Paralysed, | 
somehow, he could neither move nor utter a 
sound. This quiescence seemed to grieve his | 
little lady. She gazed at him for a moment | 
with sad, reproachful eyes, then faded into 
nothing. Madonna awoke. 

Presently he slept again. A second time 
came the little ghostly visitant, with her 
basket of flowers now fully blown. In the 


| centre of each was a ruby heart encircled 


| with diamonds, Eleanor looked very wan 
| and pale, but she smiled as she offered the 
| flowers, and though, as before, he was power- 
less to reply, he understood that she was to, 
come once again, and if he did not then 
| answer, he would never—never—never 
Before the meaning was complete she was 
|| gone, and once more he awoke, and once more 
| he slept again. 
| For the third time the fairy figure stood 
| at his side; but now so attenuated and indis- 
| tinct, that he could only faintly trace her 
| outline; and the flowers in her basket were 
| broken, drooping, and dead. He thought she 
| stooped over him as though bestowing a 
| shadowy kiss, then began to disappear, 
| Madonna struggled fiercely to move in 
vain, and uttered the cry that woke usall. | 
He was now perfectly convinced that 
Eleanor was ill—was dying—perhaps dead. 
He would not mention his fears, but hastily 
resolved upon his course of action. 
No sooner had we settled off to sleep 
again—which must have been in some five 
minutes—than he got up, threw on some 
clothes, softly opened the window, and slid 
down safely into the garden. It was early 
twilight — not a soul astir. Scaling the 
garden wall, he hurried round outside that of 
the playground till he arrived in front of 
Pallas-House. Something drew his attention 
to the window of the penitentiary—doubtless 
because it was the only one that had neither 
curtain nor shutter. Nothing indeed was 
visible ; but Madonna felt as certain she was) 
there, as though she had beckoned him with 
her hand from the window. Yet, how to 
reach the room? Suddenly he remembered 
the gardener’s fruit-ladder, which lay in an 
empty cow-shed. Back he flew—found the 
ladder—dragged, pitched, and slung it across. 
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the wall, and, in three minutes, had reached 
the window. He could make out nothing in 
the darkness within, so tried the sash—it 
was not secured. He pushed it up softly, 
and looked in. A chair, a small table with a 
book and a mug of water, a low couch, and 
upon it, sitting up, as though in expectation— 
Eleanor ! 

She exhibited not the least surprise. 

“T knew you would come, dear boy,” said 
the little thing, faintly, “but you were very 
long. I want to speak to you.” 

Madonna was in the room in an instant. 
In a few words, uttered with difficulty, she 


|told him that the arrival of the ruby heart 


had been notified to Miss Billiter, who taxed 
Augusta with receiving it. That young lady 
having, it would appear, a desire to retain 
the ornament, though she discarded the 
donor, at first denied its possession ; but, 
after two hours’ confinement in the peniten- 
tiary, resolved to endure no more for the 
sake of either lover or offering, and gave in. 
She asserted, however, that it was not in- 
tended for her, but for Eleanor Wilton, with 
whose affection for Madonna she was well 
acquainted, and who, she knew, would un- 
hesitatingly take all responsibility. Miss 
Billiter at once turned all her fury upon the 
latter; and, on her refusing to reveal the 
name of the sender, committed her to the 
usual prison, directing that she should have 
nothing but water—not even a crust of 
bread—until she had discarded her sullens, 
and accepted her mistress’s terms. 

Poor Eleanor, however, had been for some 
time very ailing, and the confinement and 
—— not to mention the excitement of 
1er mind, told more heavily upon her deli- 
cate frame than might have been apprehended, 
Still nothing could justify the keeping of the 
poor innocent nineteen hours without notice, 
solace, or refreshment of any kind. 

As she came to this climax of her story, 
Madouna’s rage mastered his grief. He 
started to his feet,intending toseek assistance ; 
but Eleanor exerted all her strength, and 
held him fast. 

“Tt is no use, Harry,” she said, “I’m 
going to my mother ; you know, I said, I 
would rather. Don’t leave me again—oh, 
don’t—don’t! Oh, Iam so glad you came ! 
I asked God if you might, because you were 
my only friend. Let me lean my head on 
your shoulder,” said the little thing. “Wait!” 
she added, and oy as the long hair 
from Madonna’s scarred forehead—white and 
smooth as ever to her loving eyes—she gave 
it one long kiss, then sunk lower, and hung 
upon his bosom as he knelt. 

He thought she was sinking to sleep, and, 
almost afraid to breathe, remained perfectly 
motionless for nearly half an hour. Then a 
feeling of anxiety and dread stole over him. 
He looked closely at her—one tiny finger had 
hooked in his button-hole. He would not 
move it; but tenderly lifted back the small 
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head. The heavy black curls fell back. One| if you like and to be your Dutiful wife till death 


glance was suflicient. 
he had been soothing her to rest, and a better 
Comforter had, meanwhile, laid his little true 
love in her mother’s bosom ! 


He thought, poor boy! | and if not I would rather go to my mother— 


You believe me, 
Dear sir, 
Yours truly, 


Bewildered and stupified with grief poor Eteaxor Witton, 
Madonna remained, for some time, kneeling 
beside the corpse ; then, recollecting bimself, AN OLD PEACE CONFERENCE. 
placed it fitly on the lowjcouch, kissed the yet Lita 
warm lips, and went down stairs. By this time the famous conference fau- 
He met an early housemaid, who started | teuils in the Tuileries salle have been rolled 
and screamed as though he had been a ghost, | back to the walli—being most likely put away 
which, it is probable, he much resembled. To | and covered up carefully from the dust until 
her he said that a child—his cousin—was;| wanted for another such gathering. The 
lying dead above, and that he was hastening | peace-makers that sat there, and perha 
to tell his friends and hers. |found in them luxurious solace against the 
The servant tried to detain him; but he|tedium of the weary meetings, have long 
walked down stairs, opened the front door | since done their work, and are gone away to 
and proceeded straight to the school, and|their homes, Now that the atmosphere is in 
to Styles’s room. There he related the cir-| some sort cleared, and our ears are no longer 
cumstance of his dream, and the sad story| confounded with such hurly-burly as Sulina 
of this little lady’s imprisonment and death.| mouth, protectorate, strip of territory, and 
Styles—when he wasn’t in school—was aj Bolgrod difficulty, it may perhaps be found 
kind, good, old chap, just and decided, and| curious to look back—say, one hundred 
always did the right thing—which is a great and forty-four years—and see how such 
point, you know. | grave matters were transacted at that date. 
He wrote instantly to his friend, the clergy-| With what accompaniment of fiddling and 
man of the parish, who was also a magistrate. | dancing and other light festivity—with what 
This gentleman came to him directly, and 1| curious jumble of gay and grave, of priest 
don’t know exactly what was the result of| and laymen, of Plenipos and beautiful ladies, 
their consultation ; but a rather rapid corre- | of whisperings in window embrasures during 
spondence ensued with the governess at pauses of the dance, of knotty difficulties 
Pallas-House. |smoothed away in my lady’s boudoir—a 
It was reported that a coroner’s inquest) great treaty was signed at Utrecht, in the 
would be held on the poor child. This, in-| year of our Lord seventeen hundred and 
deed, was not done ; but you'll be gladtohear thirteen, may be found an amusing enquiry 
—at least, I was—that that act of tyranny even at this remote interval. It will be seen 
cost Miss Billiter her school, and that she now | that the men of those days were formed of 
goes out teaching, at eighteen pence an hour. | stuff not quite so stern as that which consti- 
Madonna never recovered his former spirits. | tuted the potent, grave, and reverend signors 
He left at the end of the half, and his friends | who sat so lately in the arm-chairs at Paris, 
sent him abroad with a tutor; but he became| Nothing could be imagined more gay and 
so fretful, irritable, and impatient of control, | lively than the aspect of this city of Utrecht, 
—at least, of that sort of control—that his | so often beleaguered and cannonaded, as the 
father yielded to a curious fancy that had | time for the assembling of the congress drew 
seized him in Paris, and procured his enrol-| near. Pleasure seekers flocked thither from 
ment in the French marine. ‘This was just at|all parts of the world, and of a sudden the 
the beginning of the war. ‘town became filled with a motley crowd of 
Madonna was appointed to the Ville de’ haughty seigneurs and rich strangers, together 
Paris and sailed to the East, carrying the flag; with a fair sprinkling of adventurers and 
of Admiral Hamelin. At the attack by the|chevaliers d’industrie from Spa, Bagniéres, 
ships upon the sea-forts, at the first bombard-| and other fashionable watering-places, By 
ment of Sebastopol, the Ville de Paris got into and by the ministers began to drop in to 
a hot position. She lost several officers and the surprising number of fifty-four, and their 
many men, and a fragment of the same shell|equipages and gorgeous liveries of their 
which killed two aides-de-camp of the admi- | retainers, pages, and running-footmen—whose 





ral, laid poor Madonna lifeless on the deck.| colours and distinguishing tokens were set 
The French officers kindly collected every | forth in a small volume printed shortly after 
little article of value belonging to him, and, | their arrival—added to the brilliancy of the 


cutting off a mass of his bright curls, trans-| scene. 
mitted the whole to his relations. Among 
other things was a small velvet case which 
was found in his bosom, and within it a 
little paper written in a child’s hand. You’ve | course, attendant store of costly dresses and 
heard it : rich parures, Among whom were to be seen 

This is to give notis that I have promessed to be| three peerless beauties, whose matchless 
your true-love and when I groe up I will mary you| perfections had been sung and raved of 


Nor was the charm of female attrac- 
tions wanting—such of the ministers as were 
blessed with wives and daughters bringing 
them to share in the great gala, with, of 
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throughout allthe courtsof Europe. Travel- 
ling gallants, returned home from the grand 
tour, told how they had seen glittering in 
the salons of Berlin the Countess Denhof, 
followed whithersoever she moved by all 
eyes, and Madame Marckchal—fair bride, 
just sixteen years of age, and, as the chronicle 
tells us, d’une tournure enchantée. Eagerly 
was her coming waited for by the Grand 
Monarque and his petits-maitres, for her 
husband was already appointed ambassador 
to the eourt of France, and was to proceed 
thither at the termination of his Utrecht 
labours. Madame Dalwick, wife of the Hes- 
sian minister, completed this famous triad of 
beauty. There was, besides, a host of lesser 
stars not quite so resplendent, among whom 
were to be seen Madame Bergomi from 
Modena; Madame Passionei, wife of the 
Pope’s representative ; the Duchess of St. 
Pierre ; and, lastly, Miss Wood, or Woold, 
as the French must mispell it, daughter of 
the Bishop of Bristol, who was held to be a 
demoiselle de mérite, and much liked. With 
such distraction, it is wonderful how their 
excellencies contrived to do business at all. 
Pleasure first and business afterwards” (re- 
versing the popular maxim) became the 
established canon, or rather an agreeable 
mélange of both, which pleasantly lightened 
the labours of office. Perhaps, thanks to the 





intercession, sundry little difficulties were 
smoothed away, which might otherwise have 


hindered the march of the great negotia- 
tion. Who knows how much of the fa- 
mous treaty was to be set down to one 
of Madame Denhof’s seductive smiles, or 
a soft whisper of Madame Marckchal? Who 
shall tell how many times an impracticable 
diplomatist gave way before the witcheries of 
these fair but unaccredited negotiators? It is 
to be feared that in the cold insensible 
council so lately dissolved, such gentle 
aids to discussion would not have found 
proper appreciation, and the efforts of some 
captivating intercessor would have fallen 
powerless before flinty Buol or Walewski 
natures. 

Before, however, any serious business could 
be thonght of, certain terrible breakersshowed 
themselves a-head, on which it was just pos- 
sible the congress might split and go to pieces 
at once. With fifty-four excellencies present, 
each with their following of servants, livery- 
men, pages, écuyers, and the like, it was only 
to be expected that brawls and quarrels on 
the score of precedence would result when 
rival nations came in contact. It is written, 
then, that at the very first sitting of this 
Utrecht conference a solemn treaty or con- 
vention of many articles was rédigéd, by 
which provision was made for the better 
behaviour of their excellencies’ Jehus and 
running footmen. It was decreed, in the first 


instance, that every commissioner should 
d 
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‘attended by a small following only. Further 
that to avoid contestation parmi les cochers, 
each should draw up at the door where their 
masters had alighted. MM. les Plenipoten- 
| tiaires were also enjoined to use their best 
efforts towards hindering quarrels among 
their coachmen and lacqueys—these latter 
being conjured to treat each other with 
douceur and honnéteté. Provision was even 
made for a delicate point of professional 
etiquette, on which tenants of the Bon are 
proverbially sensitive—viz. as to the right 
of passing first in a narrow street. In the 
public walks and promenades, when their 
excellencies would go forth in state attended 
by their train of attendants, every one was 
enjoined to keep strictly to his own’ side, 
giving place to others with all gentleness 
and politeness, By this means, what has 
been a fruitful source of quarrel in all ages 
and countries—taking shape in our own land 
as the right to the wall-side—was in some 
measure sought to be avoided. The history 
of London life during the last century is full 
of such unhappy rencontres—gallants step- 
ping out into the road to settle the quarrel 
there and then. Again, no page, lacquey, or 
domestic was to carry sword, stick, or other 
offensive weapon. Above all, no one was to 
be seen in the streets after ten o’clock, and 
transgressors were to be handed over to the 
schout or police officer. 

In spite of all this sage legislation, almost 
before the congress had met a second time, a 
difficulty arose between the followings of two 
of the ministers. News arrived one day of 
the defeat at Denain, and the domestics of 
the Dutch plenipotentiary, Count Rechteren— 
possessed of vast estates, and married to 
Princess —— brought home word to their 
master that when passing the hotel of M. 
Mesnager his servants had made insulting 
gestures at them. M.le Comte de Rechteren 
cannot credit such effrontery. What! he, a 
great Dutch noble, one of the Hogen Mogen, 
and husband of a princess! Impossible ! 
Accordingly, he ordered round his carriage ; 
and, to convince himself, bade his coachman 
drive past the scene of the affront. He was 
to be convinced. The French valets were 
still standing about the door, and repeated 
their offensive gestures. The Count returns 
home furious, and pens a note to M. Mes- 
nager, complaining of the insult and demand- 
ing reparation. That minister, with true 
French insouciance, affected to treat the 
whole affair as a mere bagatelle. His excel- 
lency must have been mistaken—he had 
enquired among his servants—nothing of the 
sort had taken place. However, he would 
make further perquisitions. After a proper 
interval, during which M. Mesnager appeared 
to be sleeping over the matter, the Count 
again wrote, demanding that his valets should 
be confronted with those of the French 





rive to the place of meeting in a coach| minister, This, M. Mesnager, naturally for- 
drawn by not more than two horses, and| seeing the inevitable consequences, and of 
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which his hotel would be the scene, put 
lightly aside with more French excuses. 
Upon this, the high-spirited Dutchman, 
seeing that no redress was to be had in this 
quarter, bade his valets take the law into 
their own hands and right themselves on the 
first opportunity. This was not long in pre- 
senting itself. 

The Mall was crowded with idlers and gay 
promenaders, conspicuous among whom, 
were to be seen the envoys of the different 
countries, each at the head of a brilliant | 
train. Before long, the two ministers met 
face to face. M. le Comte repeated his de- 
mands for satisfaction, and complained of the 
length of time allowed to elapse before con- 
ceding his just demands, M. Mesnager) 
could only repeat—as before—that he had 
made every exertion to discover the culprit, | 
but without success. M. le Comte upon this 
stepped aside, and his followers without 
further preface, rushed upon those of the 
French minister, and a desperate melée en- 
sued, in which the victory finally remained 
with the Dutch. M. Mesnager was indignant 
at this conduct, and wrote home to the King, 
his master. The great Louis was very wroth, 
and despatched angry letters to the States 
General refusing to allow his ministers to 
take part in the conference, until the offend- 


ing minister had been withdrawn. In short, | 


there weie elements here for a very pretty 
quarrel, and the congress might have been 


cut short prematurely, had not the Count de 
Rechteren insisted so strongly on his resigna- | 
tion being accepted by the States, that they | 
were forced to give way to his wishes. Thus | 
was averted an awkward complication—for 
Louis was preparing to carry matters with a, 
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visitors would take part with their injured 
duke, or rather with his brilliant duchess, 
who was of their nation, and would absent 
themselves from the festival. And it was 
felt that a féte without the French strangers 
would be indeed lame and impotent. Just 
as matters seemed desperate (it was already 
the evening before the great day), the 
Marquis de Miremond stepped in, through 
whose good offices the recalcitrant Count 
was prevailed upon to strike, and went 
that same night to pay his respects to 
the duke and duchess, The beau monde 
breathed again. All went merrily as a 
marriage-bell, 

Those fétes must have been truly magnifi- 
cent. The first day was for the entertain- 
ment of the fifty-four, consisting of a grand 
banquet, followed by a theatrical exhibition. 
They were seated round a great oval table, 
where they were served with the most 
exquisite dishes and delicacies. Marvels 
of cookery were set before them in such 
numbers and profusion as to defy enumera- 
tion. It was remarked, too, that all these 
dishes were brought in and set with un ordre 
et un tranquillité admirable; which shows 
that the blessings of noiseless attendance 
were well understood, even in those days, 


| Fourteen great lustres, and two hundred | 


lights illuminated this apartment, while at 


‘one end was to be seen a gorgeous buffet of | 


gold and silver plate, of exquisitely shaped | 
vases, containing the choicest wines and | 
liqueurs. Great mirrors —rare enough in | 
those days—were disposed at intervals round | 
the room, and a band of musicians in the | 
gallery discoursed sweet music throughout | 
the evening. Miracles of confectionery art | 














high hand. | were there, gigantic sugar temples, fountains, i 
The plenipotential fifty-four had not been and trees with artificial fruit. 
many days together, when the disturbing , was exquisite porcelain from Japan. In short, | 
influence of beauty began to make itself felt. never was plenipotential heart so rejoiced 
It got abroad that the Count de Tarouca, before. 
envoy of his Portuguese Majesty, was busy|*“ Next was to follow the theatrical repre- 
planning a series of fétes, and was actually | sentation, to witness whichthe party adjourned | 
supervising the construction of a superb to a pretty extemporised theatre. Though | 
dancing pavilion in his garden. Readers will this was especially the gentlemen’s feast (la | 
here bethink them of a certain other pavilion féte des messieurs), and no ladies had been | 
sent out to a noble ambassador, not so many | invited, still, three of the beauties, the Duchess 
months since; which, however, was to add | St. Pierre, with Mesdames Dalwick and Ber- | 
to the glories of a coronation, not of a sober|gomi, presented themselves at the theatre | 
conference. Count Tarouca’s improvised ball-| door, and were joyfully welcomed by the 
room was two hundred feet long, garnished noble host. The comedy of La Femme Juge 
round with two rows of magnificent orange- | et Partie then commenced, and was played 
trees, and hung with rich tapestries. But, as admirably by the actors engaged: being fol- 
ill luck would have it, on the very eve of the lowed by a sort of harlequinade—an enter- | 
{é‘e, a difficulty arose, which went nigh to|tainment then very popular. The evening | 
ruin the whole. It was on a delicate point of wound up with an illumination on the water 
etiquette: the Duc de St. Pierre having un-|in front of the Count’s hotel, which sent 
happily conceived the idea that the Count|everybody home delighted with the day's || 
Tarouca owed him the first ceremonial visit. entertainment. 
The Count, on his side, refused to give way,| Next morning ushered in the ladies’ feast, 
being persuaded that he was equally entitled |two hundred of whom were invited by the 
to this unlucky ceremonial visit. Every one! gallant Count, not to mention many more 
was in despair. The fétes would be ruined.' who came unbidéen, drawn, we are told, by | 
For it was well-known that the French! curiosity, and who were courteously made | 








The service || 
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welcome, The dresses were d’une magoiti- 
cence enchantée, and everything passed off 
delightfully. Even an awkward matter of 
etiquette (something of the sort seemed to lie 
in wait for members of the congress at every 
turn) was turned by the polished Count to so 
much social capital. With so many stately 
personages present, who was to go first? Who 
was to be led out first for the minuet? The 
Count disposed of the matter very happily by 
requesting a young nobleman to select a 
artner, and commence dancing at once. 
Thus was the ball, as it were, accidentally 
opened, aud no one’s dignity was wounded. 
Not till five o’clock next morning did the 
unwearied Plenipos bethink them of turning 
homeward. 
But, there was yet more to come, The 
Count de Tarouca, having so gracefully per- 


formed his part in the round of pleasure, | 
gave place to his colleague, Don Louis, 
d’Acunha, who threw open his salons that, 


very night for a grand bal-masqué, This 
species of entertainment had never been 
witnessed in the sober city of Utrecht, and 
was looked forward to with extraordinary 
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' tival. So the round of pleasure and of mum- 
| ming went on. 
| Perhaps it was while performing G&teaux 


des Rois with Madame Marckchal and other 

| diplomatic syrens, that my Lord Comte de 
| Strafford was seduced into consenting to 
| terms, long afterwards held to be shameful and 
| discreditable to England. 

During another féte given by Count 
Denhof, and which did not break up ‘till 
long past midnight, a stroke of business 
| was effected. It was noted that late in 
the night, the Abbé de Polignac and Count 
Zizendorf had withdrawn together into the 
recesses of a window, and had there com- 
/muned for a space of some three hours. It 
was further discovered that my Lord Comte 
| de Strafford had disappeared about midnight, 
and was proved to have gone away in the 
Dutch minister’s coach, to my Lord Evéque 
de Bristol’s, whence he had not departed till 
three o’clock in the morning. Very impor- 


| 


tant matters were concluded during this vigil : 
nothing less than a renewed guarantee for 


the succession to the English Crown, and 
Barrier Treaty betwixt England and Holland. 


curiosity. Even the tailors and milliners had Of such importance was this night’s work 
to be initiated into the mysteries of masks held to be, that Le Sieur Harrison was sent 
and dominos, having uever heard of such away at early dawn, bearing despatches for 
gear till then. The result was a brilliant the English Court. More fétes succeeded, the 
festival, perfectly dazzling by the multitude! unwearied Count Tarouca striking in again 
and variety of the dresses. The fascinating and again, with ball and masquerade, when- 
duchess was of course present, figuring in the ever there were symptoms of flagging. At 
strange character of Scaramouche, which last, news arrived of the death of the King 
may be likened to the modern débardeur| of Prussia, which event prematurely cut 
costume; while Madame Denhof, with far short the festivities. 
better taste, appeared in a simple Spanish; In this fashion did the famous Utrecht 
dress. | Treaty come to be signed, exactly one hun- 
Still, this was not enough. These great dred and forty-four years ago. 
entertainments were a little overgrown—|_ 
perhaps too crowded ; and it was thought 
that a series of small fétes, given only to a 
select few, would be less constrained, and fill — 
up the dead portion of the week pleasantly.! Tae future historian of Great Britain will 
Accordingly, the first of these little re-unions doubtless relate, among the fashions of the 
took place, in a few days, at Count Denhof’s,| nineteenth century, the rise and progress of 
and the amusements of the evening was a aquariums,— how ladies, grown weary of 
grown-up children’s play, known as the buying and losing and rebuying their cats 
G&teau des Rois, which seems to have re-| and dogs, drowned their sorrows in salt-water 
sembled our Twelfth-night games. That|and transferred their affections to a lively 
grave senator, my Lord Comte de Strafford,| shrimp. But while they are exploring the 
was chosen king, and selected the pleasure-' living wonders of the deep, scientific men 
seeking duchess for his queen, Twenty people have been ransacking the sea for treasures, if 
exactly assisted at this little gathering, and not as interesting, at least as valuable as the 
it was ingeniously suggested that each mem-| beautiful zoophytes; and their experiments 
ber of the clique should entertain the rest) have led them to the conclusion that the 
in his turn. So admirable an idea was not} ocean holds dissolved two million tons of 
allowed to fall to the ground; and, before | silver. 
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separating, an heir to the crown, in the person 
of the Roman minister, was chosen, who was 
to be the hero of the next GAteau des Rois. 
Even the polished Abbé de Polignac, and my 
Lord Evéque de Bristol, contributed their 
share to the merry-making. A few days 
later, the gallant Tarouca, not content with 
his previons exertions, must needs throw 
open his great pavilion for another high fes- 


To three French chemists the discovery is 
due. They took gallons of water from the 
coast of St. Malo, a few leagues from land, 
and analysed it in two ways. <A portion of 
the water they acted upon by the usual tests 
for silver ; and the presence of the precious 
metal was clearly ascertained, The remainder 
of the water they evaporated; and the 
salt they obtained, they boiled with lead, 
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This gave them a button of impure lead, 
which they subjected to what is called cupel- 
lation. This rather grand word denotes a 
very simple process. The button is placed 
upon a little tiny saucer made of lime, and is 
submitted to heat sufficient to melt the lead, 
but not high enough to affect the silver, 
should any be present. The lead soon begins 
to melt, and, as it melts, it is sucked up by 
the porous little saucer or cupel: it grows 
alee and smaller, until no lead remains, 
and in its place is a little brilliant speck, far 
brighter than the boiling lead. The cupel is 
then removed from the fire, and as it cools 
the redhot spark cools too, and you have a 
homeopathic globule of silver, very much like 
one of those small pills that druggists delude 
smokers into buying to take away the smell 
of the fragrant weed. The operation, as I 
have said, is very simple, and is the ordinary 
mode of procuring silver from the ore. 
Analyses are being made in this way, every 
day, at the Mint. When the presence of 
silver is doubtful, the work is most exciting. 
I saw an English ore so tested the other day, 
and sure enough, after a few minutes of 
anxious watching, shone forth a bright spark 
about the size of a pin’s head, for which our 
eyes were longing. The ore proved a very 
rich one, and we shall most likely soon hear 
more about it. 

But we must not forget our French friends. 
Again and again they repeated the experi- 
ment with the same success. Then they sat 
down and made the calculation that a cubic 
mile of ocean contains two pounds and three- 
quarters weight of silver. After this, they 
made another series of experiments: they 
gathered seaweeds, preferring those known 
to botanists as fuci : because, as those plants 
have no roots to insert into the rocks, they 
must derive all their aliments from the sea. 
These they analysed, and found them twenty- 
six times richer in silver than the water 
itself. 

The results attracted the attention of an 
English chemist, Mr. Frederick Field, who is 
engaged in assaying silver in Chili; they in- 
duced him to commence a course of experi- 
ments upon the copper or yellow metal with 
which the hulls of vessels are sheathed. His 
knowledge of chemistry told him that if the 
sea contained silver, he would in all pro- 
bability find the metal on the bottoms of| 
vessels that had been at sea. He soon had | 
an opportunity of testing the correctness of | 
his surmise. The Ana Guimaraens, a large 
vessel under the Chilian flag, was hauled 
down to be repaired near Coquimbo, where | 
Mr. Field resides. The ship had been seven | 
years at sea, and trading the whole of the) 
time in the Pacific Ocean ; so that if silver 
existed in any ship’s bottom it certainly 
would in the Ana Guimaraens. <A few ounces | 
of the metal sheathing were taken, and, after 
a careful analysis, Mr. Field obtained from | 
five thousand grains a trifle more than two 
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grains of silver, which is equal to one pound 
one ounce two pennyweights fifteen grains in 
the ton. There was no yellow metal on 
board the ship by which a comparison 
could be made with that which had been ex- 
posed to the salt-water. But, shortly after- 
wards, another vessel came into dock, and 
from her cabin a piece of metal was taken 
which had never been exposed to sea-water, 
and another piece of equal weight was re- 
moved from the hull, which had been three 
years afloat. The metal from the hull yielded 
eight times as much silver as that taken from 
the cabin. Similar comparative analyses 
were made on other vessels, and a differ- 
ence between the two metals was invariably 
found; the difference varying according to 
the length of time the ship had been at 
sea. In those ships that had been the 
shortest time at sea the difference was least, 
and vice vers4. 

But, why should there be any silver in the 
brass and copper used in the cabins? Well, 
it appears that in these metals there is gene- 
rally a little silver—two or three penny- 
weights per ton ; and beyond this, Mr. Field 
accounts for it from the employment of masses 
of metal melted down from old sheathings 
which derive their silver from former voyages. 
One other experiment Mr. Field is at present 
carrying out. He has granulated some very 
pure copper—a portion is reserved in a bottle 
to be compared at a future period with the 
other portion, which is floating in a wooden 
box, perforated on all sides, a few feet below 
the surface of the Pacific. When a good- 
humoured captain puts into Coquimbo, he 
takes the box in tow, and drags it at the 
stern of his vessel up and down the coast 
of Chili. Just as you have tried to catch 
a mackerel with a mackerel’s tail, so is Mr. 
Field trying to catch silver with his copper 
bait. 

The curious discovery of sea-water silver 
gives rise to one or two questions. Where, 
for instance, does the silver come from ? 
Has it been extracted from the earth by arti- 
ficial means, the waste of man’s diggings, 
borne to the bosom of ocean by rivers, 
which, like giant arteries, burst from the 
heart of the earth? It could scarcely be 
that man, avaricious man, could have let two 
millions of tons of silver so slip through his 
fingers. No! we may acquit the world of so 
egregious a blunder. That the presence of 
silver in the sea is more ancient than human 
folly or cupidity, M. Durocher and his friends, 
who first called attention to the subject, have 
proved by procuring the precious metal from 
crystals of rock salt which had been deposited 
anterior to the existence of man upon this 
earth. 

One experiment leads to another. If the 
sea could be made to yield silver, where 
might not the metal be found ? The wood of 
the oak, birch, beech, hornbeam, aspen, apple, 
and ash, grown at long distances from the 
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sea, and which had never been manured| 


with salt or seaweed, has been burnt, and 
in the ashes silver has been detected. But, if 
plants contained silver it was not difficult to 
infer that it existed also in animals. This 
was proved to be the case by an experiment 
which brought these remarkable researches 
to a triumphant conclusion. 
sacrificed to science, and in his blood was 
discovered the same valued metal. 

The explanation of these phenomena is not 


very difficult. The sulphide of silver, or silver | 


in combination with sulphur, is very widely 
diffused in nature. Salt-water attacks the 
sulphide and converts it into chloride of silver, 
which it dissolves by the agency of common 
salt. So, also, the common salt contained in 
the water of the earth acts in a similar man- 
| ner, dissolving out small quantities of metal, 
| which it carries off and transfers to plants, 
and from plants it is received by animals in 
their food. 

| What the value of the discovery may be, 
| remains to be proved. Wiseacres may shake 
their heads, and pronounce it useless. But, 
if no attempt be made to turn it to account, 
one of two things will be clearly shown ; 
either that silver is not so scarce as some 
people would make us believe, or else we can 
do very well without it. 


THE LATTICE. 


I sat at my lattice window, 
And the night-wind whistled by, 
The silent stars but dimly shone 
Through the lowering winter sky—oh, so mournfully ! 
My hair was blown by the pitiless breeze 
That chanted a dirge through the forest trees, 
And I murmur'd wearily, “ Oh, be kind to me!” 


I rose in the morning early, 
Though my eyes were dim with weeping, 
I thought of the silent lowly home 
Where weary hearts are sleeping—oh, so quietly! 
I lay me down by the churchyard tree— 
The branches heaved so lovingly, 
Saying, “Rest near me! I will be kind to thee !” 


I sat again in my bower, 
Where the garden-flowers grew, 
The sun shone high in the noon-day sky, 
My heart was shining too—oh, so cheerily! 
For a firm strong heart was beating near, 
And a soft voice whisper’d in my ear, 
“Thou art all mine—I will be kind to thee !” 


That day has pass’d like a night-dream, 
So fair, but oh! so fleeting ! 
The sunlight left me smiling ; 
But the moonbeams found me weeping—oh, so bitterly! 
For cypress-leaves entwin'd his brow, 
And his cheek was pale as the fallen snow: 
Oh, it was hard! and he so kind to me! 


My heart is sad, yet I weep not, 
Though the soft, sad summer breeze 
Seems not as sweet as when it wav'd 
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That day through the forest trees—oh, so cheerily! 
From my lattice I look up to Heaven high, 
Where angels watch from the starry sky, 

And then I pray, “Oh, Gop, be kind to me!” 


THE DEAD SECRET. 


THE TELLING 
OF THE SECRET. 

Fotp by fold Rosamond opened the paper, 
and saw that there were written characters 
inside it, traced in ink that had faded to a 
light yellow hue. She smoothed it out care- 
fully on the table—then took it up again, and 
looked at the first line of the writing. 

The first line contained only three words— 
words which told her that the paper with 
the writing on it was not a description of a 
picture, but a letter ;—words which made her 
start and change colour, the moment her eye 
fell upon them. Without attempting to read 
any further, she hastily turned over the leaf 
to find out the place where the writing 
ended. 

It ended at the bottom of the third page ; 
but there was a break in the lines, near the 
foot of the second page, and in that break 
there were two names signed. She looked at 
the uppermost of the two—started again— 
and turned back instantly to the first page. 

Line by line, and word by word, she read 
through the writing ; her natural complexion 
fading out gradually the while, and a dull, 
equal whiteness overspreading all her face 
in its stead. When she had come to the end 
of the third page, the hand in which she held 
the letter dropped to her side, and she turned 
her head slowly towards Leonard, In that 
position she stood,—no tears moistening her 
eyes, no change passing over her features, no 
word escaping her lips, no movement vary- 
ing the position of her limbs—in that posi- 
tion she stood, with the fatal letter crumpled 
up in her cold fingers, looking steadfastly, 
speechlessly, breathlessly at her blind hus- 
band. 

He was still sitting as she had seen him a 
few minutes before, with his legs crossed, his 
hands clasped together in front of them, and 
his head turned expectantly in the direction 
in which he had last heard the sound of his 
wife’s voice. But, in a few moments, the in- 
tense stillness in the room forced itself upon his 
attention. He changed his position—listened 
for a little, turning his head uneasily from 
side to side—and then called to his wife. 

“ Rosamond !” 

At the sound of his voice her lips moved, 
and her fingers closed faster on the paper 
that they held ; but she neither stepped for- 
ward nor spoke. 

“ Rosamond !” 

Her lips moved again—faint traces of 
expression began to pass shadow-like over 
the blank whiteness of her face—she ad- 
vanced one step, hesitated, looked at the 
letter, and stopped, 
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Hearing no answer, he rose surprised and 

uneasy. Moving his poor helpless, wandering 

hands to and fro before him in the air, he 

walked forward a few paces, straight out 
| from the wall against which he had been 
sitting. A chair, which his hands were not held 
low enough to touch, stood in his way ; and, 
as he still advanced, he struck his knee | 
sharply against it. 

A cry burst from Rosamond’s lips, as if the | 
pain of the blow had passed, at the instant 
of its infliction, from her husband to herself. | 
She was by his side ina moment. “ You are 
not hurt, Lenny?” she said, faintly. 

“No, no.” He tried to press his hand on 
the place where he had struck himself, but 
she knelt down quickly, and put her own 
hand there instead ; nestling her head against 
him, while she was on her knees, in a 
strangely hesitating, timid way. He lightly 
laid the hand which she had intercepted on 
her shoulder. The moment it touched her, 
her eyes began to soften; the tears rose in 
them, and fell slowly one by one down her 
cheeks. 

“T thought you had left me,” he said. 
“There was such a silence that I fancied you 
had gone out of the room.” | 

“Will you come out of it with me, now?” | 
Her strength seemed to fail her, while she 
asked the question; her head drooped on her | 
breast, and she let the letter fall on the floor | 
at her side. 


« Are you tired already, Rosamond ? Your | 
voice sounds as if you were.” 

“T want to leave the room,” she said, 
still in the same low, faint, constrained 





tone. “Is your knee easier, dear? Can you 
walk, now ?” 

“ Certainly. There is nothing in the world 
the matter with my knee. If you are tired, | 
Rosamond—as I know you are, though you | 
may not confess it—the sooner we leave the| 
room the better.” 

She appeared not to hear the last words he | 
said. Her fingers were working feverishly 
about her neck and bosom ; two bright, red 
a were beginning to burn in her pale 
cheeks; her eyes were fixed vacantly on the 
letter at her side; her hands wavered about 
it before she picked itup. For a few seconds, 
she waited on her knees, looking at it in- 
tently, with her head turned away from her 
hasband—then rose and walked to the fire- | 
place. Among the dust, ashes, and other| 
rubbish at the back of the grate were scat- | 
tered some old, torn pieces of paper. They 
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hands together, fervently, and looking at him 
with fond, mournful eyes. “Never, never, 
Lenny—come of it what may!” 

“ Were you speaking to me, Rosamond ?” 

“Yes, love. Iwas saying—” She paused, 
and, with trembling fingers, folded up the 
paper again, exactly in the form in which she 
had found it. 

“Where are you?” he asked. “ Your 
voice sounds away from me, at the other end 
of the room again. Where are you ?” 

She ran to him, flushed, and trembling, 
and tearful; took him by the arm; and, 
without an instant of hesitation, with- 
out the faintest sign of irresolution in her 
face, placed the folded paper boldly in his 
hand. “Keep that, Lenny,” she said, tarn- 
ing deadly pale, but still not losing her 
firmness. “Keep that, and ask me to read 
it to you as soon as we are out of the Myrtle 
Room.” 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“The last thing I have found, love,” she 
replied, looking at him earnestly, with a 
deep sigh of relief. 

“Ts it of any importance ?” 

Instead of answering, she suddenly caught 
him to her bosom, clung to him with all the 
fervour of her impulsive nature, and breath- 
lessly and passionately covered his face with 
kisses, 

“Gently! gently!” said Leonard, laugh- 
ing. “You take away my breath.” 

She drew back, and stood looking at him 


|in silence, with a hand laid on each of his 


shoulders. “Oh, my angel!” she mur- 
mured tenderly, “ I would give all I have in 
the world, if 1 could only know how much 
you love me!” 

“Surely,” he returned, still laughing, 
“surely, Rosamond, you ought to know by 
this time!” 

“T shall know soon.” She spoke those 
words in tones so quiet and low that they 
were barely audible. Interpreting the 
change in her voice as a fresh indication 
of fatigue, Leonard invited her to lead him 
away by holding out his hand. She took it 
in silence, and guided him slowly to the 
door. 

On their way back to the inhabited side of 
the house, she said nothing more on the sub- 
ject of the folded piece of paper which she 
had placed in his hands. All her attention, 
while they were returning to the west front, 
seemed to be absorbed in the one act of jea- 
lously watching every inch of ground that he 





eaught her eye, and held it fixed on them. | walked over, to make sure that it was safe and 
She looked and looked, slowly bending down | smooth before she suffered him to set his foot 
nearer and nearer to the grate. For one!on it. Careful and considerate as she had 
moment she held the letter out over the| always been, from the first day of their mar- 
rubbish in both hands—the next she drew| ried life, whenever she led him from one 
back, shuddering violently, and turned round | place to another, she was now undaly, almost 
so as to face her husband again. At the absurdly, anxious to preserve him from the 





sight of him, a faint, inarticulate exclamation, 
half sigh, half sob, burst from her. “Oh, no, 
no!” she whispered to herself, clasping her 


remotest possibility of an accident. Finding 
that he was the nearest to the outside of the 
open landing, when they left the Myrtle 
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Room, she insisted on changing places, so | with the tray in her hand to return to the 
that he might be nearest to the wall. While | drawing-room. 

they were descending the stairs, she stopped | After she had put the water down on a 
him in the middle, to enquire if he felt any | table in a corner, she noiselessly locked first 
pain in the knee which he had struck against the door leading into the library, then the 
the chair. At the last step she brought him' door leading into the passage. Leonard, 
to a stand-still again, while she moved away hearing her moving about, advised her to 
the torn and tangled remains of an old mat,| keep quiet on the sofa. She patted him 
for fear one of his feet should catch in it. | gently on the cheek, and was about to make 
Walking across the north hall, she entreated some suitable answer, when she accidentally 
that he would take her arm and lean heavily | beheld her face reflected in the looking-glass 
upon her, because she felt sure that his knee, under which he was sitting. The sight of 
was not quite free from stiffness yet. Even at her own white cheeks and startled eyes sus- 
the short flight of stairs which connected the | pended the words on her lips. She hastened 
entrance to the hall with the passages leading | away to the window, to catch any breath of 
to the west side of the house, she twice stop-|air that might be wafted towards her from 
ped him on the way down, to place his foot on | the sea. 

the sound parts of the steps, which she repre-| The heat-mist still hid the horizon. 
sented as dangerously worn away in more} Nearer, the oily, colourless surface of the 
places than one. He laughed good-humour-| water was just visible, heaving slowly from 
edly at her excessive anxiety to save him|timeto time in one vast monotonous wave that 
from all danger of stumbling, and asked if| rolled itself out smoothly and endlessly till it 
there was any likelihood, with their nume-| was lost in the white obscurity of the mist. 
rous stoppages, of getting back to the west} Close on the shore, the noisy surf was 


side of the house in time for lunch. She | 
was not ready, as usual, with her retort; 


his laugh found no pleasant echo in hers :' 
she only answered that it was impossible to 
be too anxious about him; and then went 
on in silence, till they reached the door of 
the housekeeper’s room. 

Leaving him for a moment outside, she | 
went in to give the keys back again to Mrs. | 


Pentreath. 

“ Dear me, ma’am !” exclaimed the house- 
keeper, “ you look quite overcome by the heat 
of the day, and the close air of those old 
rooms. Can I get you a glass of water, or 
may I give you my bottle of salts ?” 

Rosamond declined both offers, 

“ May I be allowed to ask, ma’am, if any- 
thing has been found this time in the north 
rooms?” inquired Mrs, Pentreath, hanging 
up the bunch of keys. 

“ Only some old papers,” replied Rosamond, | 
turning away. 

“TI beg pardon, again, ma’am,” pursued the | 
housekeeper ; “ but, in case any of the gentry 
of the neighbourhood should call to-day ?” 

“We are engaged. No matter who it may 
be, we are both engaged.” Answering briefly 
in these terms, Rosamond left Mrs. Pent- 
reath, and rejoined her husband, 

With the same excess of attention and care 
which she had shown on the way to the 
housekeeper’s room, she now led him up the 
west staircase. The library door happening 
to stand open, they passed through it on 
their way to the drawing-room, which was| 
the larger and cooler apartment of the two.) 
Having guided Leonard to a seat, Rosamond | 
returned to the library, and took from the} 
table a tray containing a bottle of water, and 
a tumbler, which she had noticed when she; 
passed through, 

“I may feel faint as well as frightened,” 





she said quickly to herself, turning round 


hushed. No sound came from the beach 
except at long, wearily long intervals, when 
a quick thump, and astill splash, just audible 
and no more, announced the fall of one tiny, 
mimic wave upon the parching sand. On the 
terrace in front of the house, the changeless 


| hum of summer insects was all that told of 


life and movement, Not a human figure 
was to be seen anywhere on the shore; no 
sign of a sail loomed shadowy through the 
heat at sea; no breath of air waved the 
light tendrils of the creepers that twined up 
the house-wall, or refreshed the droopin 
flowers ranged in the windows. Rosamon 
turned away from the outer prospect, after 
a moment’s weary contemplation of it, As 
she looked into the room again, her husband 
spoke to her. 

“What precious thing lies hidden in this 


| paper?” he asked, producing the letter, and 


smiling as he opened it. “Surely there must 
be something besides writing—some ines- 
timable powder, or some bank-note of fabu- 
lous value—wrapped up in all these folds ?” 

Rosamond’s heart sank within her, as he 
opened the letter and passed his finger over 
the writing inside, with a mock expression of 
anxiety, aud a light jest about sharing all 
treasures discovered at Porthgenna with his 
wife, 

“T will read it to you directly, Lenny,” she 
said, dropping into the nearest seat, and lan- 
guidly pushing her hair back from her 
temples, “ But put it away for a few minutes 
now, and let us talk of anything else you 
like that does not remind us of the Myrtle 
Room. Iam very capricious, am I not, to be 
so suddenly weary of the very subject that I 
have been fondest of talking about for so 
many weeks past ? Tell me, love,” she added, 


| rising abruptly and going to the back of his 


chair ; “do I get worse with my whims and 
fancies and faults?—or am I improved, 
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since the time when we were first mar- 


ried ?” 

He tossed the letter aside carelessly on a 
table which was always placed by the arm of 
his chair, and shook his forefinger at her with 
a frown of comic reproof. “Oh fie, Rosa- 
mond! are you trying to entrap me into 
paying you compliments ?” 

The light tone that he persisted in adopting 
seemed absolutely to terrify her. She shrank 
away from his chair, and sat down again at a 
little distance from him. 

“TI remember I used to offend you,” she 
continued quickly and confusedly. “No, no, 


not to offend—only to vex you a little—by | 


talking too familiarly to the servants. You 
might almost have fancied, at first, if you had 
not known me so well, that it was a habit 
with me because I had once been a servant 


myself. Suppose I had been a servant—the| 


servant who had helped to nurse you in your 
illnesses, the servant who led you about in 
your blindness more carefully than anyone 
else—would you have thought much, then, of 
the difference between us ? would you——” 

She stopped. The smile had vanished from 
Leonard’s face, and he had turned a little 
away from her. “What is the use, Rosa- 
mond, of supposing events that never could 
have happened?” he asked rather im- 
patiently. 

She went to the side-table, poured out 
some of the water she had brought from the 
library, and drank it eagerly ; then walked 
to the window and plucked a few of the 
flowers that were placed there. She threw 
some of them away again the next moment ; 
but kept the rest in her hand, thoughtfully 
arranging them so as to contrast their colours 
with the best effect. When this was done, 
she put them into her bosom, looked down 
absently at them, took them out again, and, 
returning to her husband, placed the little 
nosegay in the button-hole of his coat. 

“Something to make you look gay and 
bright, love—as I always wish to see you,” 
she said, seating herself in her favourite 
attitude at his feet, and looking up at him 
sadly, with her arms resting on his knees. 

“What are you thinking about, Rosa- 
mond?” he asked, after an interval of silence. 

“TI was only wondering, Lenny, whether 
any woman in the world could be as fond of 
youaslam. I feel almost afraid that there 
are others who would ask nothing better 
than to live and die for you, as well as me. 
There is something in your face, in your 
voice, in ull your ways—something besides 
the interest of your sad, sad affliction—that 
would draw any woman’s heart to you, I 
think. If I was to die—” 

“Tf you were to die!” He started as he 
repeated the words after her, and, leaning 
forward, anxiously laid his hand upon her 
forehead. “You are thinking and talking 
very strangely this morning, Rosamond! Are 
you not well?” 
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She rose on her knees and looked closer 
at him, her face brightening a little, and a 
faint smile just playing round her lips, “JI 
wonder if you will always be as anxious 
about me, and as fond of me, as you are 
now ?” she whispered, kissing his hand as 
she removed it from her forehead. He leaned 
back again in the chair, and told her jestingly 
not to look too far into the future. The words, 
lightly as they were spoken, struck deep | 
into her heart. “There are times, Lenny,” 
she said, “when all one’s happiness in the 
present depends upon one’s certainty of the 
future.” She looked at the letter, which her 
husband had left open on the table near him, | 
as she spoke ; and, after a momentary struggle 
with herself, took it in her hand to read it, 
At the first word her voice failed her; the | 
deadly paleness overspread her face again ; 
she threw the letter back on the table, and 
walked away to the other end of the room, 
“The future?” asked Leonard. “ What 
future, Rosamond, can you possibly mean ?” 
“Suppose I meant our future at Porth- 
genna?” she said, moistening her dry lips 
with a few drops of water. “Shall we stay 
here as long as we thought we should, and 
be as happy as we have been everywhere 
else? You told me on the journey that I 
should find it dull, and that I should be 
driven to try all sorts of extraordinary occu- 
pations to amuse myself. You said you ex- 
pected that I sbeakd begin with gardening 
and end by writing a novel. A novel!” She 
approached her husband again, and watched 
his face eagerly while she went on. “ Why 
not? More women write novels now than 


men. What is to prevent me from trying? 
The first great requisite, I suppose, is to have 
an idea of a story; and that I have got.” 
She advanced a few steps further, reached 


the table on which the letter lay, and placed 
her hand on it, keeping her eyes still fixed 
intently on Leonard’s face. 

“ And what is your idea, Rosamond }” he 
asked, 

“This,” she replied. “I mean to make 
the main interest of the story centre in two 
young married people. They shall be very 
fond of each other—as fond as we are, Lenny 
—and they shall be in our rank of life. 
After they have been happily married some 
time, and when they have got one child to 
make them love each other more dearly than 
ever, a terrible discovery shall fall upon 
them like a thunderbolt. The husband shall 
have chosen for his wife a young lady bear- 
ing as ancient a family name as—” 

“ As your name?” suggested Leonard. 

“As the name of the Treverton family,” 
she continued, after a pause, during which 
her hand had been restlessly moving the 
letter to and fro on the table. “The husband 
shall be well-born—as well-born as you, 
Lenny—and the terrible discovery shall be, 
that his wife has no right to the ancient 
name that she bore when he married her.” 
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“T can’t say, my love, that I approve of your | 
| idea. Your story will decoy the reader into | 
feeling an interest in a woman who turns out 
to be an imposter.” 





faithful creature who had cherished, and 
served, and trusted, and worshipped you 
since her marriage-day, and who asked 
nothing in return but to lay her head on 


“No!” cried Rosamond, warmly. “Aj your bosom, and to hear you say that you 
true woman—a woman who never stooped to! loved her? You would know that she had 
a deception—a woman full of faults and fail-| nerved herself to tell the fatal secret, because 
ings, but a teller of the truth at all hazards/ in her loyalty and love to her husband, she 
and all sacrifices. Hear me out, Lenny, be-| would rather die forsaken and despised, than 
fore you judge.” Hot tears rushed into her) live, deceiving him? You would know all 
eyes ; but she dashed them away passionately, | this, and you would open your arms to the 
and went on. “The wife shall grow up to| mother of your child, to the wife of your 
womanhood, and shall marry, in total ignor-| first love, though she was the lowliest of 
ance—mind that !—in total ignorance of her| all lowly-born women in the estimation of 
real history. The sudden disclosure of the} the world? Oh, you would, Lenny; I know 
truth shall overwhelm her—she shall find! you would!” 
herself struck by a calamity which she had} “ Rosamond! how your hands tremble ; 
no hand in bringing about. She shall be) how your voice alters! You are agitating 
crushed, petrified, staggered in her very| yourself about this supposed story of yours, 
reason by the discovery ; it shall burst upon’ as if you were talking of real events.” 
her when she has no one but herself} “ Youwould take her to your heart, Lenny? 
to depend on; she shall have the power| You would open your arms to her without 
of keeping it a secret from her husband an instant of unworthy doubt?” 
with perfect impunity; she shall be tried,| “Hush! hush! I hope Ishould.” 
she shall be shaken in her mortal frailness,| “Hope? only hope? Oh, think again, love, 
by one moment of fearful temptation ; she think again ; and say you know you should!” 
shall conquer it, and, of her own free will,she| “Must I, Rosamond? Then I do say it,” 
shall tell her husband all that she knows! She drew back as the words passed his 
herself. Now, Lenny, what do you call that! lips, and took the letter from the table. 
woman? an imposter?” | “ You have not yet asked me, Lenny, to 
“No: a victim.” ‘read the letter that I found in the Myrtle 


“Who goes of her own accord to the sacri-' Room. I offer to read it now, of my own 
fice ? and who is to be sacrificed ?” 
“TI did not*say that.” 


|accord.” She trembled a little as she spoke 
| those few decisive words, but her utterance 
“What would you do with her, Lenny, if; of them was clear and steady, as if her con- 
you were writing the story? I mean, how sciousness of being now irrevocably pledged 
would you make her husband behave to her? to make the disclosure, had strengthened 
It is a question in which a man’s nature is! her at last to dare all hazards and end all 
concerned, and a woman is not competent to | suspense. 
decide it. Iam perplexed about how toend| Her husband turned towards the place 
the story. How would you end it, love?”|from which the sound of her voice had 
As she ceased, her voice sank sadly to its’ reached him, with a mixed expression of per- 
gentlest pleading tones. She came close| plexity and surprise in his face. “You pass 
to him, and twined her fingers in his hair, so suddenly from one subject to another,” he 
fondly. “ How would you end it, love ?” she! said, “that I hardly know how to follow you. 
repeated, stooping down till her trembling} What in the world, Rosamond, takes you, at 
lips just touched his forehead. | one jump, from a romantic argument about a 





He moved uneasily in his chair, and re-| 
plied, “1 am not a writer of novels, Rosa- 
mond,” 

“But how would you act, Lenny, if you) 
were that husband ?” 

“It is hard for me to say,” he answered. | 
“T have not your vivid imagination, my dear: | 
I have no power of putting myself, at a 
moment’s notice, into a position that is not 
my own, and of knowing how I should act 
in it.” 

“ But suppose your wife was close to you— 
as close as 1am now? Suppose she had just 
told you the dreadful secret, and was standing 
before you—as I am standing now—with the 
happiness of her whole life to come depending 
on one kind word from your lips? Oh, Lenny, 
you would not let her drop broken-hearted 
at your feet ? You would know, let her birth 
be what it might, that she was still the same 


situation in a novel, to the plain, practical 
business of reading an old letter ?” 

* Perhaps there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two, than you suspect,” she 
answered. 

“ A closer connection ? What connection ? 
I don’t understand.” 

“The letter will explain.” 

“Why the letter? Why should you not 
explain ?” 

She stole one anxious look at his face, 
and saw that a sense of something serious 
to come was now overshadowing his mind 
for the first time. 

“Rosamond!” he exclaimed, “there is 
some mystery——” 

“There are no mysteries between us two,” 
she interposed quickly. “There never have 
been any, love; there never shall be.” She 
moved a little nearer to him to take her old 
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favourite place on his knee, then checked fondness told me a secret which you sought to 
herself, and drew back again to the table. | hide from me. That fondness told me that your 
Warning tears in her eyes bade her distrust barren wife would never make your heart all 
her own firmness, and read the letter where | her own until she had borne you a child ; and 
she could not feel the beating of his heart. (your lips proved it true. Your first words, 

“ Did I tell you,” she resumed, after waiting when you came back from sea, and when the 
an instant to compose herself, “where 1 infant was placed in your arms, were :— I 
tound the folded piece of paper which I put have never loved you, Kosamond, as I love you 


into your hand in the Myrtle Room ?” 
“No,” he replied, “I think not.” 
“T found it at the back of the frame of that 


picture—the picture of the ghostly woman | 


with the wicked face. I opened it imme- 
diately, and saw that it was a letter. The 
address inside, the first line under it, and 
one of the two signatures which it contained 
were in a handwriting that I knew.” 

“ Whose ?” 

“The handwriting of the late Mrs, Tre- 
verton.” 

“ Of your mother ?” 

“ Of the late Mrs. Treverton.” 

“Gracious God, Rosamond! why do you 
speak of her in that way ?” 

“Let me read, and you will know. I 
would rather read it than tell it. You have 
seen, with my eyes, what the Myrtle Room is 
like ; you have seen, with my eyes, every 
object which the search through it brought 
to light ; you must now see, with my eyes, 
what this letter contains. 
the Myrtle Room.” 

She bent close over the faint, faded writing, 
and read these words :— 


“To my husband,— 

“ We have parted, Arthur, for ever, and 1 
have not had the courage to embitter our fare- 
well by confessing that I have deceived you— 
cruelly and basely deceived you. But a few 
minutes since, you were weeping by my bedside, 
and speaking of our child. My wronged, my 
beloved husband, the little daughter of your 
heart is not yours, is not mine. She is a love- 
child, whom I have imposed on you for mine. 


It is the Secret of 


jnow. If you had not said that, 1 should never 
| have kept my guilty secret. 

| “can add no more, for death is very near 
me. How the fraud was committed, and what 
my other motives were, I must leave you to dis- 
cover from the mother of the child, who is 
charged to give you this. You will be merciful 
to the poor little creature who bears my name, I 
know. Be merciful also to her unhappy 
parent: she is only guilty of too blindly obeying 
me. If thereis anything that mitigates the 
bitterness of my remorse, tt is the remembrance 
| that my act of deceit saved the most faithful and 
| the most affectionate of women from shame that 
she had not deserved. Remember me forgiv- 
\ingly, Arthur—words may tell how I lots 
sinned against you; no words can tell how I 
have loved you |” 


She had struggled on thus far, and had 
| reached the last line on the second page of 
the letter, when she paused again, and then 
| tried to read the first of the two signatures— 
|“ Rosamond Treverton.” She faintly repeated 
| two syllables of that familiar Christian name 
—the name that was on her husband’s lips 
}every hour of the day!—and struggled to 
| articulate the third, but her voice failed her. 
| All the sacred household memories which 
that ruthless letter had profaned for ever, 
seemed to tear themselves away from her 
heart at the same moment. With a low, 
moaning cry, she dropped her arms on the 
table, and laid her head down on them, and 
, hid her face. 
| She heard nothing, she was conscious of 
nothing, until she felt a touch on her 











Her father was a miner at Porthgenna, her shoulder—a light touch from a hand that 
mother is my maid, Sarah Leeson.” trembled. Every pulse in her body bounded 
| in answer to it, aA she looked up. 

Rosamond paused, but never raised her} Her husband had guided himself near to 

head from the letter. She heard her husband her by the table. The tears were glistening 

lay his hand suddenly on the table ; she heard' in his dim, sightless eyes. As she rose and 

him start to his feet; she heard him draw| touched him, his arms opened, and closed fast 

his breath heavily in one quick gasp; she round her. 

heard him whisper to himself the instant! “My own Rosamond!” he said, “come to 

after, “A love-child!” With a fearful, pain-| me and be comforted !” 

ful distinctness she heard those three words.) -— —- 

The tone in which he whispered them turned CANTON-ENGLISH. 

her cold. But she never moved, for there} 

was more to read ; and while more remained, 











On reaching Canton, about two years 
if her life had depended on it, she could not'ago, numerous novelties in human shape 
have looked up. | were presented to my observation. Among 
these lines next :— Canton patois,—whose services had been 
‘engaged to facilitate the study of this 

“I have many heavy sins to answer for, but particular dialect. On the morning of in- 
this one sin you must pardon, Arthur; for I, troduction I was curious enough to take 


committed it through fondness for you. That, notes of my first impressions of a Chinese | 





| 
In a moment more she went on, and read the foremost was a native tutor of the 
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dominie. 


He was of middle size, rather 
stooping, by no means corpulent. His head 
was small; his eyes were sleepy. His face, 
naturally smooth, had become more so from 
having that morning been under the barber's 
hand,—whose tools had evidently passed 
over all the facial lines. He had shaved his 
chin, cheeks, and forehead ; had titillated his 
eyeballs, clipped his eyebrows, cleaned his 


nostrils, picked his ears, and braided his | 


queue. His neck was uncovered. It being then 
midwinter, he wore a felt cap lined with fur. 


His outer dress was a robe, reaching below | 


the knees, folding over the breast, and fitting 
close to the neck. It was made of satin of a 


fine texture, and elegant blue ; and his sash | 
It was not his} 


of an exquisite yellow crape. 
usual attire, but was probably borrowed for 
the occasion, of a friend, or from a tailor, or 
had been taken out of pawn. 

Around the right wrist, partially concealed 
in his wide sleeve, there was a bracelet of 
large dark beads, and from the top button of 
his outer dress, there hung a string of smaller 
beads, strongly perfumed with musk. 


which could hold tobacco only sufficient for 
two or three puffs. He was very fond of 
tobacco; and it was curious to watch the 


Chinese preceptor leaning back in his chair, | 


and, while he cast a beatific look at 
me, smoking his tube. He smoked, he 
smoked, and smoked—and, as he seemed 
decidedly to swallow the irritating vapour, 
to my surprise, from each nostril there 
streamed forth a volley of smoke,—nothing 
else than the pent up fume expressed 
from the narcotic leaf. 
the audacity to interfere with his incessant 
use of the pipe; but at length, to save the 
wooden floor, on which he had no objection 
to empty the contents of the pipe, as well 
as to save my time—to spend which in 
smoke he had as little scruple—I was com- 
pelled to place him under some restraint 
during the hours of study, allowing him 
certain intervals for self-indulgence. As the 
cold weather had set in, the teacher did 
not bring his fan with him; but in a large 
pouch slung from his girdle he carried his 
ink-horn. This was a truly simple portable 
apparatus. 


for ink, and a simple lid to close it up. 
Oftener a native scribe or copyist is satis- 


fied with a brass cap for his hair pencil, con-| 
taining a small quantity of liquid India ink, | 


in which, when unused, the pencil lies satu- 
rated, Of the other parts of the teacher’s 


clothing, —tunic, trousers, stockings, and| 


shoes,—the shoes were the most noticeable, 
perhaps, The soles were thick, and 
outer sides painted white. Being of the 
first style, the shoes were made of brocaded 
silk ; and the ends were rounded up, some 
Chinese say, to give ease in walking on soles 


80 thick, But how this can be it is difficult: 


CANTON-ENGLISH. 


He | 
carried with him a short pipe—the bulb of | 


| lumwun ; 





It consisted of a brass tube as| 
long as his pencil-brush, with a tiny cup) 





the | 


to see; for by being curled upward at the 


|toes,—the frout part of one’s foot is much 


higher than the heel part, so that the wearer 
is in danger, when he walks, of falling 
backwards. However, as in many other 
things, so, in this too, Chinese rule carried 
the principle of doing everything the contrary 
way to other nations ; with us the fashion is 
to raise the shoe-heel, but among the Chinese 
it is to depress the heel and raise the toes. 

There is now pretty well established in 
the south of China a jargon language, deno- 
minated Canton-English. It was coined first, 
perhaps, a hundred and fifty years since, and 
has at last become the standard language 
of communication between the natives and 
foreigners in Canton and its vicinity. It is 
the mixed result of Canton and English 
attempts at intercommunication. 

For many years there have been circulating 
among the natives of Canton, Whatnpoa, 
Macao and Hongkong, numerous editions of 
a printed vocabulary of the Canton-English, 
The number of phrases and words in it do 
not exceed a hundred and fifty; but the 
mongrel dialect thus published, seems to 
have become fixed in its idioms, etymology, 
and definitions. The plan of the work is 
simply to express the sounds of English 
words in Chinese characters, giving under- 
neath the Canton word for the same. 

As specimens of this murdering of the Eng- 
lish tongue, take the following :—three, telee ; 
five, fie ; seven, sumwun; ten, teng ; eleven, 

twelve, telup; stove, szetore ; 
January, chenawih; westward, weezewan ; 


| buffala, peefublow ; business, pigeon ; bother, 
At first I had not| 


bobberie ; rice, lice; trouble, troupigeon ; 
proper, popa; fear, feelw; want, wanchee ; 
take, taykee; secure, skure; send, sendee; 
make, maykee ; catch, ka-chee. 

But this piebald lingo does not merely eon- 
sist of corrupted English. You have Portu- 
guese words introduced also in a deplorable, 
mangled form; e. g., sabbee, to know; 
maskee, not to mind; joss, for God or deos, 
&c. Besides, in this jumble, we have nume- 
rous words of the genuine native dialect, 
violently forced to meet the English mode 
of pronunciation ; thus, fokee, a friend or com- 
rade is sounded, by foreigners, fookkee ; and 
used as a synonymous term for John China- 
man ; samshow, used by foreigners for wine, 
is a corruption of a Canton word, hiongsui ; 
chinchin, is to pay respects, derived from the 
native phrase, tsingtsing ; chinchinjon is a 
compound of Canton and Portuguese to ex- 
press idol worship ; cumshaw is a perversion 
of the local phrase, kumsia, to give thanks, or 
a present in token of gratitude. 

It was a severe tax on my risible powers, 
when, on the first morning of my arrival, 
a smart-looking Canton youth walked into 
my chamber and announced, “ Pakefuss lady 
sil, awe lady sil.” The only interpreta- 
tion I could make of it was by aid of my 
watch-dial, and the calls of hunger ; for he 
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meant to say, “Breakfast is ready, sir ; all 
ready, sir.” But the most comic specimen is 
a colloquy between a native and a foreigner, 
both versed in this style of conversation. | 
Shortly after my reaching Macao, I walked | 
out one morning with an American who had 
been sometime resident there. We rambled | 


into the Chinese bazaar and got into a shoe-| 
maker’s shop. The conversation, with expla- 





nation in pillory, is as follows: 


CANTON-ENGLISH, 

Foreigner.—Chin - chin 
fookkee ? 

Chinaman,— Belly well, 
belly well. Chin-chin: 
whafo my no hab see 
taipan sot langim ? 

F.— My wanchee wun 
pay soo belly soon. Spose 
fookkee too muchee pigeon: 
no can maykee. 

C.— Cando  cando: 
whafo no can: ho cazion 
feeloo: my sabbee belly 
well : can fixee alla popa. 


F.—Wanchee maykee 
@umba wun ledda: feeloo 
no hab eulop ledda? 


C.—No cazion feeloo. 
Can skure hab numba wun 
popa ledda. 

F,.—Patchee wun piece 
sulek insigh alla popa: 
wanchee finis chopchop: 
can do? 

C.—Can see, can sab- 
bee : skure you day afoo 
mollo: taipan can sen wun 
piece cooly come my sop 
look see. 

F. (seeing a woman in 
the hack part of the shop). 
—High ya, fookkee: my 
see insigh wun piece wifoo. 
Dat you wifoo? My no 
sabbee fookkee hab catchee 
wifoo. Tooloo? 

C.—So fashion tooloo, 
Beefo tim wun moon, 
countee alla popa day, my 
catch dat piece wifoo. 

F,—My chin-chin you, 
fookkee, Chin-chin. 


C.—Ah chin-chin, tai- 
pen, chin-chin. 


Horrid trash this. 


QUEEN’S ENGLISH, 

F.—How do you do, 
John Chinaman ? 

C.— Quite well, thank 
you, sir. How is it that I 
have not had the honour of 
seeing you for so long ? 

F,—I want a pair of 
shoes soon. But I fear 
you are too busy to make 
them for me now. 

C.—Most certainly I 
can, Why not? Don’t| 
be afraid of that. I am| 
sure I can make them all | 
right. 

F.—I want a pair made | 
of the best leather ; but | 
perhaps you are out of 
European leather ? 

C.—Don’t be afraid of 
that. I can guarantee the 
leather to be the very best, 

F.— Well, line them 
with silk nicely, I want 
them at once, if you can, | 

{ 

C.—I'll see. I promise 
you them the day after to- 
morrow. Please, sir, to 
send a servant to my shop 
for them. | 

F.—Well, friend, who | 
is that woman inside there? | 
Is that your wife? I did} 
not know you had got 
married, Is it so or not? 


C.—Yes, sir, quite true. 
Last month, on the most | 
auspicious day I could se- 
lect, I married her, 

F.—Well, I congratu- | 
late you, friend, Good | 
morning. 

C.—Good day, 
good-day, 


sir; 


But, versed in it, the} 





Canton servants, shroffs, boatmen, and shop- | 
people think themselves up to the mark in 
pure English. Nor can it be otherwise than a 
matter of much regret that this gibberish has 
peen extended to other ports on the coast of 
China since they were opened by the treaty 
of eighteen hundred and forty-two. When 
foreign merchants and supercargoes (formerly 
resident at Canton, and accustomed to this| 
medium of conversation) moved up to Ningpo, | 
Shanghai, &c., where the natives are able to’ 





pronounee our language more accurately 
than the Cantonese, it does not appear that 


| they took any specific pains to introduce a re- 


formed vocabulary. But, a very praiseworthy 
attempt in this direction was made by the 
first appointed consul at Ningpo (the late 
Robert Thom, a friend of the Chinese, and a 
thorough Chinese scholar); who, as soon as 
he entered upon his consular duties, tried to 
mend the mischief, and published a cheap 
work—a help to Chinese students of the 
English language. At first the innovation 
introduced by Mr. Thom bade fair to be 
successful among the northern youths in 
assisting them to pronounce and speak good 
English. But, presently, as the trade in the 
north rose in importance and quantity, there 
was such an influx of boys, compradores, and 
merchants from the south—already versed in, 
and proud of, this Canton-English—that the 
tide of improvement was turned. 


THE METROPOLITAN CATTLE 
MARKET. 
Ove dry cold moonlight morning, at the spe- 


cial suggestion of my friendand fellow member 
of the Social Agronomicals, Tom Ashstick,— 


Tom being a real farmer-grazier,—I, only an 


honorary member of the said Association, I 
took my place in the North London Railway 
for Copenhagen Fields, in company with a fair 
load of other passengers, well-clad in some- 
what greasy garments, with blue aprons; 
which however they wore, as if in the way 
of business. Their unbrushed clothes by no 
means tallied with the neat precision of their 
conversation ; in a word, my fellow-travellers 
were London butchers, who, from constant 
conversation with lady customers, acquire a 
certain conversational refinement, and, from 
the hurry of their occupation, a certain curt, 
condensed, authoritative style of diction. Our 
station was the Caledonian Road, a stone’s 
throw from the greatest meat-manket in the 
world. 

Now-a-days we go everywhere by railway ; 
we generally go away by railway, after being 
married ; and sometimes even to be buried. 
When we reached our halting place, the last 
droves had taken their appointed places ; the 
needful dog-barking and man-shouting had 
ceased ; and we walked through a broad road, 
along which a few score of untaxed suburban 
butchers’ carts, generally carrying six inside, 
were furiously careering toward the square 
of thirty acres which has superseded old 
Smithfield. 

As we enter the gate, I cannot help won- 
dering why the architect, who well planned 
this Royal Exchange of Live Stock, did not 
take British breeds for his ornamental types. 
The mild Short Hornand the savage High- 
lander, the obese Leicester, and the lively, 
succulent Southdown, instead of the Roman 
bulls and Spanish merinoes which now crown 
the gate pillars, 























In the market square, in parallel lines or 
| streets, diverging from a central clock tower 
| (if any point can be the centre of a square), 
thousands of fat cattle are ranged, each tied 
by the head to a rail, which forms one side 
| of anarrow lane. There are thirteen thou- 
| sand feet of these rails. Thus there are 
broad streets bordered by tails and living legs, 
destined, when dead, for soup; where the 
salesmen stand; ash-stick in hand, and receive 
| their customers, who stroll up and down, 
| pricing, bargaining, and finally buying ; and 
there are narrow lanes, bordered on each side 
| by horned or polled heads, meekly awaiting 
| their doom ;—these lanes being useful as 
affording views of the forequarters of the 
cattle, and providing convenient thorough- 
| fares through the market. One side of the 
square, divided by the clock and an avenue, 
is devoted to beasts ; the other to one thousand 
eight hundred sheep-pens, and pig-pens, with 
a special elevated roofed platform for calves— 
at this particular time of year chiefly occupied 
by sheep-dogs, resting from their drover duties. 
_ The clock tower, contrived a double or say 
“treble debt to pay,” contains on its base- 
ment the “Cattle Banks,” institutions peculiar 
to the London butcher trade; a druggist’s 
| shop, equally provided with medicaments for 
| man and beast, distinguished from all ordi- 
| nary druggists by barrels of red ruddle, 
| for the supply of sheep-purchasing cus- 
| tomers; and a retail warehouse of warm 
jackets and blankets, thick boots, bridles 
| and saddles—once shipped in haste for the 
Crimean army, now sold dirt cheap. 
|  A-survey from the clock tower, shows, on 
| one side, several acres of white squares with 
black borders. These are the sheep pens ; on 
| the other, parallelograms of divers cattle 
| ¢colours,—red most prevails ; and, next to that, 
the most popular cow colour, white mixed with 
red; here and there a score or so of white faces 
on red bodies mark a batch of Herefords, huge 
| oxen only to be raised on good fat pastures. 
| Black and dark gray patches, and pale dun, 
| tell of Scots wad of Welsh mountaineers ; 
| while, in a remote corner, black, mottled, and 
| white, hail from the polders and grain dis- 
| tilleriesof Holland. In no part of the market 
| isthere any crowd or confusion ; the fat beasts, 
comfortably tied, are as quiet as if in a fold- 
ard ; and, as for the butchers in search of 
ef and mutton, they are lost in space. 
Noise, except a bellow now and then, a little 
bleating, or the distant barking of a dis- 
contented dog imprisoned in a calf pen, there 
isnone. The scene is not Arcadian, although 
greenfields are to be seen beyond, not yet 
invaded by the bricklayer; it is more like a 
well-ordered camp at day-break, substituting 
beeves for chargers. 
Descending to terra firma and details, I 
gan my march, meeting from time to time 
with many a country friend, interested in the 
sale of a dozen fat oxen or a few score of fat 
sheep, On the window of the market office 
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the numbers entered for sale are written up: 
3500 cattle; 18,560 sheep. 
There was at least a quarter of a million of 
ounds of live beef, without counting the offal, 
oose fat, or suet, which costs the butcher no- 
thing, and forms at Christmas time, say from 
December to the end of January, an important 
part of the butcher’s profit in sale for plum- 
puddings. A fat ox on a pedestal of plum- 
pudding would typify, better than any of the 
old-fashioned emblems, modern British agri- 
culture ; for, without the pudding it would 
be difficult to say what would become of the 
extra fat, which roots, cake, and corn combine 
to lay up on Christmas prize cattle. 

Of the day’s supply, the largest, the fattest, 
and the youngest were, as they always are, 
Short Horns, invented by the brothers Col- 
linge, improved by a long series of breeders 
down to the late Earls Spencer and Ducie; 
the present brothers Booth of Killerby; Sir 
Charles Knightley, of fox-hunting fame; 
Squire Townley, a Lancashire militia colonel ; 
Richard Stratton, a yeoman-farmer of Wilt- 
shire ; Gunter, a militia captain of Middlesex 
(a name eminent for sweets as well as roasts), 
and a crowd of others, amongst whom are 
divers Scotchmen ; and, among Irishmen, Lord 
Talbot de Malahide and Captain Ball. Of 
Short Horns and their crosses,—the true meat 
for the million, which, fifty years ago, was 
scarcely known out of three northern counties, 
and which is fit for the butcher at an age when 
most other breeds are little better than hob- 
bledehoy calves, — it was estimated that 
full three thousand oxen and fat cows and 
heifers stood in the great market, held before 
Christmas, and not oneof the Long Horns, the 
prime breed of Arthur Young’s time. Short 
Hornsare bred now everywhere, and fed every= 
where. They are bred side by side with native 
breeds in northern Scotland, and as far south 
as Devonshire. In Ireland they are super- 
seding the native Long Horned breed to such 
an extent as to afford a great export of 
yearlings, which finish their education in 
the warm yards, stalls, and boxes of the 
Midland and Metropolitan counties. Next 
in size and beef-making qualities is the 
huge red white-faced Hereford ox, fattened 
to perfection alike on Shropshire pastures 
and Midland grass, — also on corn 
cake and roots. The Hereford cow, unlike 
the Short Horn, is small and insignificant, 
of small value in the dairy, although affording 
neat juicy ribs and sirloins. The Hereford 
is not, and never will be widely spread, like 
the Short Horn ; he is rarely found, out of 
three or four counties round the city that gives 
him his name ; only one nobleman, the Duke 
of Bedford, out of that district breeds him ; for 
he has no reputation as a cross for improving 
other breeds, while the Short Horn improves, 
whether for milk or beef, every breed. But, he 
is a great favourite with the butcher. In 
trade term, he dies well. In his native district 
he has a reputation as being powerful and 
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docile in the plough. Ox-ploughing, however, | of bodies, covered with a thick curly hair, 
is too slow for modern high farming. In the! supported on four delicate limbs, and finished 
Midland counties, and as far north as Norfolk, | off with a long meteor-like tail. This ad- 
the white face of the Hereford may be seen|mirable beast, reared among storms and 
placidly ruminating in root-feeding winter | mists, fed and thriving for two or three years 
yards ; but, he is seldom to be found further|on the coarse scanty herbage and heather of 
north than Norfolk, and, even there, the Scotch mountains, no sooner reaches southern 
Devon and Short Horn are preferred to him. | pastures, sheltered in southern show-yards, 
Inferior in size, but superior in quality, or the snug Scotch homesteads, where roots 
comes the red curly-coated North Devon, the and cakesupply him with breakfast, dinner, and 
Norfolk favourite, with his round mole-like supper, than he does credit to his keep ; and, 
carease, his neat thorough-bred head, branch-| without losing his wild quality and flavour, 
ing horns, and delicate limbs. The farmers lays on flesh of the juiciest, so that when driven 
of Norfolk—the only county where he is to slaughter, he tops the more effeminate and 
bred in any quantity out of Devonshire, ‘artificial breeds by from sixpence toa shilling 
Somersetshire, and Dorsetshire—has, ever | per stone of eight pounds. ‘he West High- 
since the time of Coke of Holkham (who in-| lander is deservedly a favourite in parks, 
troduced him to supersede the unprofitable where he is almost as picturesque, if dun or 
Norfolk cattle) been fond of filling their winter red,as,and is much more profitable and hardy 
yards with delicate Devons. At one time, the than, fallow deer. It is worth a journey into 
Norfolk farmers were the chief northern cus-| Notts to see them, as I saw them last winter, 
tomers ; now, they find a difficulty in get-| browsing under the oaks, alongside the lake | 
ting their number, for they are intercepted | at Clumber, or wildly dashing away in twos 
on the way; and even the slow Devonians and threes, when startled by the cry of hounds 
and slower Somersets find the advantage of| and rush of scarlet-coated horsemen. 
feeding fat the denizens of their damp hills.| Itisa hundred years since Jennie Dean’s 
The Devons are much in demand among) Duke of Argyle began to improve the West 
West-end-of-London and Brighton butchers! Highlander; but, the savage mountaineer 
for their best customers. At the last Smith-|never came to perfection until he tasted 
field Club Show a little Devon had the rare| oil-cake, mangolds, Swedes, and with straw 
honour of winning the gold medal, as the best | to eat and to lie on, Equal in fine grain 
ox in the show. j and quality of meat, larger in carcase, nearly 
Very much like the Devons in colour and| equal in hardiness of constitution, more 


stamp of head, but altogether on a larger | useful in the plough and dairy, but very differ- 
scale, and I am afraid,—in the face of farmer | ent in personal appearance, is the improved 
Wood, of Ockley Manor,—I must say! Black Polled Angus, by exception only, dun, 


coarser and less refined by careful breeding, | red, or white. This breed, within the last 
are the Sussex ; no doubt of the same breed | quarter of a century brought to perfection, 
as the North Devon enlarged by richer, has for want of horns a sort of elk-like 

astures, and not refined by the pedigree unfinished look, and a peculiarly mild ex- 
cpltais of a Quartley and a Turner, and the} pression. Like the Highlander, he is only 
Herd Book of a Davey—not Sir Humphry, | bred in Scotland, but is a great favourite with 





but Captain John, of Rose Ash. The 
Sussex are unknown beyond the South- 
coast and Metropolitan markets, and do not 
seem to be increasing in number ; they are 
esteemed where known, and are often amongst 
the earliest sold, being of great size and fine 
quality ; what butchers call a useful class of 
animals. 

In the place of honour, in the most fashion- 
able shed of the cattle market, under the 
charge of the D’Orsay of catile salesmen, 
were to be found a large lot of the primest 
meat of the highest price—the Scots, West 
Highlanders, and Black Polled Angus. The 
Scotch cattle are finished and fed fat all over 
England, as far down as where they meet 


all the high-class farmers of England, as well 
as of Scotland, especially in the Lincolnshire 
yards, where his hornless head makes it pos- 
sible to pack a larger number together 
than of any other kind. Besides these 
distinct breeds, there are always in the 
market odd animals of every and of no local 
breed, and some elephantine aged fat bulls, 
intended for workhouse or emigrant ship 
consumption. Foreigners were represented, 
as before observed, by a lot of black and 
white Dutch cows, probably fattened on 
distillery grains—lumpy, uneven, coarse- 
looking animals, sadly in want of a good 
Short Horn cross, yet supplying every week, 
with Danish, Rhenish, and other strangers, a 


the Herefords and Devons, but are only| very seasonable quantity of low-priced beef. 
bred in Scotland. The West Highlander, |The Dutch were in the care of a mild, stout, 
when fat, seems a curious compound of two) close-shaven dealer, in a pair of high boots, 
animals—one savage and untameable ; the} and an overcoat of sealskin. 

other tamest of the tame. A wild head, with | The population, or passengers, met in per- 
sharp threatening horns and savage little| ambulating the streets between the cattle’s 
eyes, gleaming beneath a shaggy fore-| tails, consisted of a very few classes, and 
head, is attached to one of the fattest,| all well to do. In greatest numbers were 
roundest, and most plump and mole-like | the butchers with eager looks; graziers | 











| unshaven, 
| cheeks and chins, operated on by the 
| candlelight of early winter mornings. 





| are characteristic of their pursuits. 


Charles Dickens. | 


having stock in the market in the hands) 
of salesmen; a few drover lads; but, their | 


occupation having ceased with the tying 


up of the cattle, and not recommencing | 


until, when, later in the day, sales had be- 
come plentiful_—they were not nume- 
rous. 


for the most part, pale faces, and an awake- 


all-night look. Their singularly seedy, often | 


unctuous, caps contrasted with particu- 
larly stout serviceable boots, a fact of cos- 


tume which proved that drovers are well | 


A working man with good feet 


paid. 
is generally well off. Each 


coverings 


drover carried a long stick, with a blunt} 


rong at one end, about an eighth of an 


inch long; the length being, as the drovers | 
| are, licensed by municipal market authority. | 


Whatever these drovers were under old Smith- 


| field education, careful observation enables | 
| me to state that at present they do their 


duty without any flesh damaging, banging or 
rodding ;* they are under the eye of the 
atehens now, and such unprofitable cruelty 


| would not be permitted. 


The general appearance of the Copenhagen 


| public is decidedly cold, uncomfortable, and 


much needing the moustache movement— 
with a full beard accompaniment, to cover 
half-shaven, or much gashed 


The 


leg-coverings of the market frequenters 


boots, leather leggings of various com- 


plexity, worsted hose, gaiters, and primitive | 
| fustian galligaskins, very equally divided the 
| honours of the field; while turne:d-up trousers 


looked vastly uncomfortable. One luxu- 


‘Those about were very quiet ; with, | 


Long | 
| placing his arms round the beasts, or handling 


THE METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 








rious grazier-salesman, who wore a pair} 


of woollen-lined Crimean boots, with 


a) 


Crimean: sheepskin jacket, and a Welsh wig | 
under his Jim-Crow hat, was taking his | 


breakfast according to the Copenhagen 
fashion, al fresco, off a tray, supported on an 
empty sheep-pen ; the said breakfast consist- 
ing of one tankard of hot tea, and another of 
hot ale, a hissing rumpsteak, and a plate of 
hot buttered rolls, brought from the Cattle 
Market Tavern by a young waiter who had 
very much the air of a butcher's apprentice. 
I recommend those unfortunate gourmands 
who cannot raise an appetite, to try a course 
of Copenhagen market, beginning at six 
o'clock on a frosty morning. 

Next to the leg-coverings, the distinguish- 
ing mark of the Copenhageners, from the 
highest to the lowest, is a long thin ash 
plant; a sort of wand of office, sold by 
wandering merchants at one peuny each, and 
borne by every one, from the volunteer 
eight-year-old assistant sheep-driver to the 
Shropshire squire grazier, with his two 
score of fat Herefords. With this wand, 
stock are pointed out, tapped on their 


* See the first volume of Household Words, page one 
hundred and twenty-one. 
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primest joints in admiration, and on their 
deficiencies in depreciation, turned from side 
to side, and finally driven to slaughter. 
Therefore, on entering the market, provide 
yourself with an ash-stick ; it will be your 
passport everywhere if discreetly used. The 
only other peripatetic trade of any moment 
seems to be in penny pies, sold from a deal 
box. 

The important men of the market are 
the salesmen, who fill the place of brokers 
on the Stock Exchange and Mincing Lane, 
They stand between and sell for the graziers 
to the butchers on commission. The most 
eminent reside in London, and confine them- 
selves to special departments; realising 
incomes of thousands per annum. The 
sheep salesman does not sell cattle, and the 
cattle salesman does not sell sheep. Besides 
the metropolitan salesmen, there are a certain 
number of graziers, like my six-foot friend, 
Tom Ashstick, from the fat pasture counties, 
who make it a business of coming up once a 
week to sell their own and their neighbours’ 
stock during the six cold months of the year. 

The cattle salesmen are, as a class, tall 
powerful men; they had need be, for 
theirs is a laborious calling ; requiring 
energy, a good temper, calm judgment, de- 
cision, and acertain knack of ready repartee. 
The distinguishing part of the costume of 
a salesman is an apron, of mackintosh with 
the swells; or blue serge, much needed to 
protect him from the dirt and grease while 


the sheep, to show their perfection. The 
eattle salesman always carries the before- 
mentioned ash-stick. 

All preconceived notions of the noise and 
riot of a cattle-market are upset at Copen- 
hagen, where one of the principal brokers has 
—in style of face and figure, in the cut of his 
inevitably greasy clothes, in his neat though 
muddy boots, and his measured West-end 
accent and subdued manner, while praising 
a half-score of Scots—very much the idea 
of a guardsman in disguise, selling cattle for 
a wager. Nevertheless the greater number 
of these gentlemen are known as Bob this 
or Tom that; a fact which the observant 
reader will know how to appreciate. The 
most celebrated have a certain jolly independ- 
ent air, tempered by a dash of the capitalist, 
They ride neat hacks when off duty, are to 
be found with their families in season in 
Brighton or Paris, and altogether occupy a 
happy intermediate position between the slow 
agriculturist and the fast gents of Capel 
Court. They are obliged, in order to succeed, 
to understand both beasts and men. 

The business of Copenhagen market is 
done with few words, a good deal of quiet 
pantomine, and a total absence of those 
shrieks and furious gesticulations without 
which no Irishman, Welshman, or French 
Celt can conclude a public bargain. For 
instance, as I came up to my grazier friend, 


a 
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an excited butcher asked the price of a pair 
of Herefords out of a score under his 
charge. Tom began by gently tapping one 
beast, to make him stand apart, at the same 
time saying, “Forty pounds.” Then he went 
through the pantomine of showing a “level 
back,” a “deep girth,” pin bones well 
covered, “round, even barrel,” “ mellow 
touch.” Butcher makes an offer in a whisper, 
*“Can’t doit, Mr.Suet,” replies Tom. Butcher 
handles the beast himself in a depreciatory 
style, walks away a few yards, and then 


returns briskly, extending a remarkably red, | 


ruddy, greasy hand, like the claw of a a 
roc, crying, “Shake hands, Mister Ashstick, 
on thirty-nine pounds.” “Can’t do it, Mr. 
Suet.” Suet throws up both hands in disgust, 
and walks off, lingering and exclaiming, 
“ Well, Mr. A., to turn off an old customer 
fora pound! Well! I'll tell every one you 
are a gentleman—except tome!” “ Very 
sorry, Mr. Suet, but I’m a man of business, 
and that pays better.” So Suet, pathetically 
deploring, departs ; but, when I return in a 
quarter of an hour he has bought—not two, 
but four bullocks, and is cheerfully engaged 
in cutting his mark with a pair of scissors on 
the beast’s hair, while an assistant, with a 


not too sharp knife, shaves off the flowing | 
honours of each tail, reducing them to rats, | 


and consigning the hair to a market bag pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

The next step is the payment. No money 
passes. The butcher, having ascertained 


where the salesman banks, proceeds there, | 


and pays in the price agreed. In olden time, 
those who are now bankers were called 
“money takers.” They merely received the 
money from each butcher, counted it over to 
see that the amount was correct, the gold and 
notes genuine, and delivered it up in separate 
— at the end of the day to the salesman. 

ut, in the course of time, they have grown 
into a sort of cattle brokers; transacting all 
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butcher has purchased anything, he- says, 

“ Where do you bank?” The salesman an- 
swers, perhaps, “ with Challis.” The butcher 
es to Challis’s bank, accompanied, or fol- 
owed by the upholder, and says, “I want to 
pay for two Hereford bullocks bought from Bob 
Moxon (the salesman). Eighty-two pounds.” 
The upbolder having satisfied himself that 
the money has been paid, permits the butcher 
to cut his hieroglyphics on the beasts, to shave 
the tufts from their tails, and to drive them 
away. 

In the evening, the salesman calls over 
and checks his list and his sales for the day, 
with one of the bank clerks; after which the 
bankers make out the account of the sales- 
man, including every item of his sales, for, 
nee a dozen consignees, and the total of 

is commission. Also a separate account 
for each country customer, with the deduc- 
| tions for commissions, market-fees, &e. This 
|is sent by post, generally the same night, 
to the countryman, with either a cheque for the 
balance due to him, or advice that the amount 
| has been paid in to the London agents of the 
grazier’s country bankers. 

Thus, it will be seen that the bankers save 
the salesmen almost all the trouble of accounts 
and correspondence. In Scotland, banking 
is extended to fairs of lean stock, and most 
purchases are paid in cheques on banks; which 
open peripatetic branches for the accommo- 
dation of their agricultural customers. 

The next stage of the beasts sold, is either 
to the suburbs and villages round London, 
under charge of the licensed drovers, or to 
the slaughter-house attached to the market, 
and thence to Newgate or Leadenhall or to 
| the slaughter-house of the butcher. 





| My morning concluded with a visit toone of | 


the market taverns, which I found crowded 
| with butcher lads and drovers, in the bar and 
ithe tap; graziers and topping butchers up- 
|stairs; below, chiefly beer and gin; above, 


the business connected with the disposal of | tea, coffee, and furious assaults on cold meat, 


the cattle, except the sale. For instance, the 
farmers or graziers, who for six or nine months 
of the year send up cattle and sheep every 
week to the market, have a regular account 
with one of the market bankers, although 
they also employ a salesman for their beasts, 
and another for their sheep. The grazier who 
is despatching from—say, Norfolk, by rail, for 
the Christmas market, a score of bullocks, 
and five score sheep, writes a sort of letter 
of advice, with an invoice to the salesman, 
and, also, to the banker. The stock on arriv- 
ing at the London station, are received by 
an agent of the salesman, called, technically, 
an “upholder;” who, fora fee of so much per 
head (sixpence for bullocks), sees them pro- 
perly driven and tied up in the market. On 


In one room a skin merchant sat, with bowls 
of sovereigns, rolls of notes, and a huge 
‘cheque book, before him; while three assis- 
tants, in blue short smocks, were busy count- 
ing some square yards of silver into heaps. 
The skin merchant was accommodating those 
of his butcher clients who had no banking 
account, with gold, or notes, or cheques for 
their heaps of silver. It was a droll contrast 
to the bars and cages of a French money- 
changer. The room, was not en pipes 
were smoked, pots were drained by strangers, 
looking on at financial transactions that would 
have astonished a French city. 
| In conclusion, I can only say, if any one, 
alderman or other man, wants a proof of the 
civilising influences of space, light, and order, 


the morning of the sale, the upholder waits let him remember old Smithfield, and then 
until each bargain is concluded. When a go and look at the Copenhagen Market. 
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